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Home News.—The history of the war is briefly told. 
Huerta refused to salute the flag in the way demanded 
by the President who, without waiting for the authoriza- 
tion of the Senate, ordered the oc- 
cupation of Vera Cruz. This was 
accomplished with the loss of 126 
Mexicans and 12 Americans. The wounded number 195 
Mexicans and 50 Americans. Our act led to the complete 
severance of all diplomatic relations. Meantime, report 
has it that Mexico is aflame with indignation against the 
United States. American citizens were seized, and ac- 
cording to rumor some were shot; the flag was trampled 
on; the statue of Washington in Mexico City was pulled 
down, and there were other hostile demonstrations. The 
reports of seizures and executions proved groundless. 

The situation has been made more difficult by Carranza, 
who formally requested that we cease our hostile acts, 
arguing in effect that according to our own admission, 
Huerta is a usurper, and hence cannot receive or answer 
an official demand for a national reparation for the in- 
sult to our flag. He invites our Government to suspend 
hostilities and lay our complaint before him. This, of 
course, would mean recognition, the object desired. Villa 
has moved to the border city of Juarez, and though pro- 
fessing friendship, has begun to erect embankments and 
make other preparations for war. South America in 
general is none too content with our position; suspect- 
ing, it would appear, our motives. On April 25 the 
republics of Chile, Brazil and Argentina offered to act as 
mediators. The President accepted, but insisted that no 
solution would be acceptable which does not provide for 
the elimination of Huerta and the restoration of con- 
stitutional government. 
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brought to bear on Huerta by foreign Powers, and he 
answered through his Foreign Minister that he “accepted 
mediation in principle.” Though this is a step towards 
peace, yet at this writing it is impossible to tell how long 
the step is. Strictly speaking, Huerta’s answer means 
that he is willing to consider a proposal to settle Mexico's 
difficulties. He said nothing of the concessions de- 
manded by President Wilson. On further consideration 
it is not at all unlikely that the Mexican will refuse to 
retire from public life. 

Though the people are determined to stand by the 
President in his difficulties, yet they are not on the whole 
enthusiastic over the war. Amongst statesmen there are 
those who favor hostilities, and others 
equally able and conscientious who 
oppose them. The newspapers of 
acknowledged worth are also divided in opinion. Some 
of those which favor present conditions insist, however, 
that they are not keen for war. They draw the usual 
technical distinction between hostile acts and a state of 
war, praising the President for inaugurating the former, 
but disclaiming desire for the latter. Other papers con- 
demn the whole proceeding as quite unnecessary. The 
Nation of April 23 voices a widespread sentiment in ex- 
pressing the hope, 


Judgments on 
The War 


That some way may be found of averting a war that could not 
help seeming unworthy and degrading and in which few of us 
could see any warranting principle or inspiring cause. 


Truth is no less outspoken. After accusing the Presi- 
dent of seizing upon the Tampico incident to cover the 
failure of his watchful waiting policy, it continues thus: 

He would sacrifice thousands of American lives and millions of 
American treasure to satisfy his unwarranted prejudice against 
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Mr. Wilson may call his armed invasion of Mexico what he 
will. The name for it is war; and whatever may be the pre- 
text, the real reason for the war is President Wilson’s blind 
idealism and stubborn pride in refusing to follow the lead of 
other enlightened nations in recognizing Huerta and helping 
instead of hampering him in his efforts to establish peace in the 
Mexican republic. 

The puerility of the excuse for deluging two peoples with 
blood is shocking. One might as well put a twelve-inch gun in 
action to avenge the sting of a mosquito. 


The Springfield Republican, though less blunt, is quite 
as clear in its opinion, which reads: 

It is with profound regret and a sinking of heart that every 
thinking citizen of mature years contemplates the spectacle of 
the United States at war. This feeling is evidenced by many 
readers of this newspaper and is verified wherever men talk to- 
gether. 

No honest student of public opinion can reach the conclusion 
that the American people desired or desire war with Mexico. It 
is distinctly otherwise. 


The press of Europe is either reticent, or to no small 
Italian and French papers denounce our 
policy openly. Six of the leading Paris papers, including 
the able Figaro, are arrayed with Mexico. The unspeak- 
abie Clemenceau, to whom American papers opened their 
columns during his infamous campaign against defence- 
less Sisters, scores our policy in L’Homme Libre. The 
war, therefore, is not entirely popular. Whether a future 
turn of events will make it so remains to be seen. 

An industrial war, which has already cost many lives, 
has been in progress in Colorado during the week. For 
some time past the workers have been making a demand 
which the owners of the mines con- 
sider unjust. The younger Rocke- 
feller announced that no attention 
would be paid to the miners’ request. This angered the 
men, and at a favorable opportunity they took matters 
into their own hands. Fighting between the State. troops 
and the workers resulted; and by April 24 at least sixty 
people had been killed, and $1,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. Fire devastated eight mines, and the end 
is not yet. One battle, which lasted fourteen hours and 
extended over a three-mile area, was harrowing in the 
extreme. The State troops fired on the miners’ camp 
composed of tents, which soon caught fire. Women and 
children had taken refuge from the bullets in holes dug 
for that purpose. The flames swept over them and they 
died like trapped rats. In one pit the charred bodies of 
ten children and two women were found. The miners 
accuse the troops of opening the attack and setting fire 
to the tents. Both charges are indignantly denied by 
Mayor Hamrock. In the meantime anarchy reigned in 
the strike zone; and though a truce was arranged, yet it 
is looked upon as a lull before a greater storm. The 
workers have the support of the unions and the sympathy 
of very many people. One thousand rifles and twenty 
thousand dollars have been sent to the men. The Gov- 
ernor of the State has asked for Federal aid, and three 


extent, hostile. 


Colorado 
Riots 





hundred prominent citizens have telegraphed the Presi- 
dent, demanding his intervention. A Congressional 
Committee is to investigate the affair and report its find- 
ings as soon as possible. Up to this the President has 
delayed action on the request for troops and has made 
a strong personal appeal to Mr. John D, Rockefeller, Jr., 
to put an end to the deplorable conditions which caused 
the strike. This difficulty furnishes another example of 
the strained relations between employer and employee. 
No hope for permanent settlement can be expected until 
both capitalists and laborers meet on the common ground 
of justice and good will. Patch-work legislation cannot 
bring this about, but religion only. 


Argentina.—A_ patriotic political organization, most 
cordially hated by the Socialists, has lately sprung into 
vigorous life, the Constitutional Party, and, like the baby 
Hercules, says the Southern Cross, is 
giving proof of strength beyond its 
years, or rather months. Containing 
brilliant and well-known men, it is the champion of con- 
stitutional government, of labor, and of all honest in- 
dustry. Its mission is to defend Argentine institutions 
and society against “what may be called a vicious and 
corroding element of foreign thought,” and to advocate 
sound and effective legislation for the benefit of all 
classes. On excellent terms with the older Civic Union, 
it is endeavoring to cooperate with it in the forthcoming 
elections. The candidates of the new party are amongst 
the most prominent men in Argentina. 

Argentina is passing through an economic crisis, al- 
though not so intense as in preceding years. It is, like 
the Y. M. C. A., “a rich man’s movement”—brought on 
by wild speculation. The fever of 
“getting rich quick” has reached the 
country; and all the pomp and show, 
and waste, and luxury of the United States have their 
Argentine devotees. A mania for building sky-scrapers 
on speculation, fictitious values of real estate, gambling 
amongst the wealthy, ruinous mortgages of estates— 
these, amongst other causes, have brought about the 
present but passing sense of public insecurity. The re- 
public itself is, however, prosperous. Exports have not 
diminished ; no loan has been raised for two years, and 
all national obligations, including the purchase of dread- 
noughts, have been met. The crops are promising 
splendidly, and it is confidently hoped that in a few 
months the outlook will be brighter. 


A New 
National Party 


The 
Economic Crisis 


Canada.—The Bishops of France and Belgium are 
of one mind concerning Baden Powell’s Boy Scouts ; and 
Canadian Catholics are inclined to their opinion, that 
the Scouts, as organized, will intro- 
duce among Catholic boys indiffer- 
ence in religion, substitute for its 
practice some insignificant natural virtues, and loosen the 
bond of parental authority. The Duke of Connaught 
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has taken upon’ himself to defend the Scouts. He is 
reported to have said that to suppose Scoutism irreligious 
is absurd, since its head is the King who has among his 
many titles that of Defender of the Faith. We hope, for 
his own sake, that the Duke did not say anything so 
ridiculous; but if he did, his reason will not go far to 
convince good Canadian Catholics that they are in the 
wrong. 

The All-Western Catholic Association held its first 
banquet in Winnipeg lately. Hearing that the toast of 
the Pope was to be proposed before that of the King, the 

Lieutenant-Governor and some other 
Pope and King Officials refused to attend, and Prot- 
estants in general got very busy over 
what was none of their business. The Sons of England 
were very active, and the Protestant Archdeacon Fortin 
took upon him to say that the Pope has nothing to do 
with Canada, and that to give him the first place is an 
act of disloyalty. As for the first statement, the Catholic 
religion has a great deal to do with Canada, and the 
Catholic religion with the Pope left out is a contradiction 
in terms. As for the second, do Canadian Episcopalians 
speak of King and Church, State and Church, or Church 
and King, Church and State? Everywhere under the 
British flag, the spiritual order precedes rightly the tem- 
poral. 

The municipal elections in Montreal have returned M. 
Méderic Martin as Mayor, and a decidedly French Cana- 
dian Board of Aldermen. This was a year for the election 

of an English-speaking Mayor accord- 

Montreal Elections ing to a sort of unofficial understand- 

. ing. The return of M. Martin is held 

by some to be the consequence of the scandals in connection 

with the Quebec Legislature. When a sham Bill is pre- 

pared and introduced and a detective agency is employed 

to bribe insignificant members with small sums to support 
it, the affair looks like a conspiracy to defame. 


China.—Despatches from Peking report that Govern- 
ment troops defeated “White Wolf” and his army of 
ravaging brigands, as he was preparing to attack 
Sian-fu, the ancient capital of China. 
He has been “defeated,” however, 
; several times before, yet continues 
his plundering and killing. During the past six months 
he has sacked a dozen populous cities and terrorized 
three provinces. The “White Wolf” issues proclama- 
tions denouncing the Government, and Yuan Shi-Kai, 
who is busy just now revising the Constitution, seems 
unable to suppress the disorders, and the unsettled sfate 
of the country brings many recruits to the bandit’s army. 
“White Wolf,” it seems, has not declared an anti-foreign 
policy, for it was not by his orders that Christian mis- 
sionaries were cruelly treated, but he probably has little 
control over his followers. All who offer them any re- 
sistance are shown no mercy. Even women and children 
are killed. A letter from the province of Ngan-King tells 


“White Wolf” 
Defeated 








how the writer’s place of business was sacked and burned 
by the robbers, his chief clerk’s family killed or taken 
captive, and the clerk himself was about to be despatched, 
when Father Gibert, a missionary priest, threw himself 
before the aimed guns, saying: “Don’t kill this innocent 
man! If you must have a victim, take me.” That “White 
Wolf” should menace the rich and well-fortified city of 
Sian-fu shows how strong he has become. 


France.—Two deaths occurred lately worthy of note. 
Colonel Froment, a veteran of the war of 1870, in which 
he distinguished himself, died at Toulouse. He might 
have reached a higher rank but for 
a momentary forgetfulness of his 
duty. While commanding a regiment 
of artillery at Douai, in 1897, he announced that every 
facility would be granted soldiers desiring to attend a 
retreat going on in one of the parish churches to prepare 
men for their Easter duty. Such a violation of military 
discipline, according to which soldiers have no souls, 
could not be overlooked, and he was removed from his 
command, But the bad times of André had not yet come; 
so he was offered the directorship of artillery at Lille. 
Christian principles being at stake, he refused it, demand- 


wo Typical 
Deaths 


ing reinstatement or retirement; and, of course, he got 
the latter. His funeral was attended by a large throng. 

A faithful servant of the Republic passed away in 
Paris, M. Dubuisson, Deputy and Mayor of Chateauneuf- 
du-Faou. . During life he was always ready to do the will 
of the irreligious man in power: as death approached his 
conscience awoke. He was buried at Chateauneuf with 
the rites of the Church, a few relatives only being present. 
The following Sunday a notice at all the Masses told the 
parishioners that before receiving the Sacraments he had 
retracted with sincere regret all the acts of his life against 
religion. When will the French learn to distinguish be- 
tween these two types of the true sons of France? 

The first ballot in the elections has been cast. The re- 
turns indicate very little change in the constitution of the 
Chamber. Caillaux, whose wife recently shot the editor 
of the Figaro, gets a seat. So do 
Briand, Millerand, Viviani, the re- 
calcitrant Abbé Lemire, and others 


The Elections 
hostile to Catholic ideals. 


Germany.—“Three topics of epoch-making import- 
ance,” cables a correspondent to the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, “have in the past week engaged the attention of 

all circles.” The first is the Mexican 

Thee — war, in which German statesmen, and 

even the German press in general, 
mainly side with the United States. Strongly dissentient 
voices, however, are not wanting. The reason for wel- 
coming American interference seems to be almost exclu- 
sively the hope that peace will thus be restored in Mexico. 
Severe criticisms of President Wilson’s policies are ex- 
pressed by many papers. The second topic of predom- 
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inating interest is the critical condition of Emperor Franz 
Josef. The effect upon international politics of a change 
of rulers in the Double Monarchy, so closely allied with 
Germany, is busily discussed. The sentiment, however, 
is universally expressed that European peace will not be 
imperilled. The third question of serious importance is 
the present attitude of Russia. In spite of the representa- 
tions of Germany, it has raised the grain tariff, and is 
said to be secretly and openly preparing for war. Ger- 
many, it is likewise hinted, is strengthening her financial 
standing to be ready for any event. 


Great Britain—Mr. Asquith announces that the re- 
ports of a general election are baseless. There will be 
none until he has passed the measure against plural 
voting, This will mean, also, it is 
most probable, until he has at least 
introduced his plan for the reform of 


No General 
Election 


the House of Lords. In connection with this we notice 
that the new Governor-General of South Africa, Sir 
Sydney Buxton, having been raised to the peerage, has 
chosen the title, Viscount Buxton of Newtimber. Con- 
sidering the difference between the old peers of the types 
of Lord Lansdowne, Willoughby de Broke and Lord 
Halsbury, and those who will support the Government’s 
reform, no more significant title could have been im- 
agined. It is a pity, though, that the Lord Chief Justice 
could not take it. 

The Unionist journals find consolation in the fact that, 
if the Nationalist members be excluded from the last 
majority for the Home Rule Bill, the Government’s ma- 
jority was only five. No one explains 
why the Nationalists, 
much members of Parliament as Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson, should 
be excluded. We suppose the reason must be that they 
have an interest in the measure. If this principle be ad- 
mitted, the Government can retort that, excluding Eng- 
lish Unionists, they have such a majority for Welsh Dis- 
establishment, Anti-Plural Voting, and even Lloyd 
George’s land policy, as would make the passing of all 
practically unanimous; and that if it be transferred to 
the House of Lords, every Unionist Peer’s vote on the 
reform of the House is negligible. 


Unionists on Home 


<r who are as 
Rule Majority ‘ 


Ireland.—While there is talk of further conferences 
on the Home Rule Bill, and Sir E. Carson is holding re- 
views of his battalions and sending out news of large im- 
portations of arms, the Ulster corres- 
pondence of the Manchester Guardian 
has been widely affecting opinion. 
[t shows that the business men, particularly in Belfast, 


Belfast and 
the Bill 


are strongly opposed to the Carsonite tactics, which have 
already cost them a large loss of trade in the provinces. 
They are not so much opposed to Home Rule as to the 
Bill, which so limits the financial power of the Irish 
Parliament that they think they shall have to pay the 
deficit. In any case they object to exclusion, which would 





cut them off from their natural market or greatly hamper 
them in reaching it. They regard the rebellion business 
as only a tactical device in the game of politics, but a 
costly one to them, and they are restrained from open 
expression of their views by fear of the fanatical Belfast 
mob. 

The National School Teachers’ Congress in Derry ac- 
cepted the main findings of the Government Commission’s 
report, and passed resolutions demanding a complete 
reformation of the primary educa- 
tional system, including the removal 
of the present Board, and the sub- 
stitution of a governing body, which would be largely 
elective, in touch with the people, and in sympathy with 
their ideals. Letters from Bishops Tohill and O’Donnell, 
and other ecclesiastics, approved of the teachers’ attitude 
and support their reasonable demands. There was 
unanimous insistance that Mr. Starkie, the superintendent 
who is chiefly responsible for the most anti-national and 
arbitrary actions of the Board, should be immediately 
removed. The substance of the Gaelic League’s ideals 
was accepted by the Congress. 


The National 
School Teachers 


Japan.—Viscount Kiyoura failed in his attempt to 
form a ministry to take the place of Yamamoto’s Cabinet, 
which was forced to resign owing to a “graft” scandal 
in the navy. Subsequently Count 
Okuma succeeded, however, in get- 
ting eight of his friends to accept the 
Cabinet portfolios. The new Premier is an ardent 
Democrat, a warm favorite of the people, believes in a 
strong foreign policy and that Japan should be recog- 
nized as the equal of any Western Power whatever. 
When the California land question comes up again, 
Count Okuma is likely to oppose vigorously the stand of 
the United States. The Prime Minister is urging the 
necessity of economic reform and of greater unity among 
the naval, military and financial departments of the 
country. 


A New Cabinet 


Spain.—It is the boast of ex-Premier Romanones that 
the present Cabinet, though Conservative, follows his 
principles. His policy was to gradually abolish religious 
teaching in the common schools of an 
exclusively Catholic country. The 
actual Minister of Public Instruction 
has stated publicly, that, although “his ideal is not to 
carry religion into the schools,” he believes that moral 
teaching is ineffective without religion, and in Spain this 
is Catholic. Nevertheless, he thinks the law of the coun- 
try does not oblige teachers to be Catholic. Therefore, 
those who profess to be non-Catholics should be exempt 
from the obligation of teaching religion, a duty which can 
be left to the priests. The Bishop of Santander has writ- 
ten an open letter in condemnation of this policy. He 
considers it a shifty evasion of the Constitution of Spain, 
and an opening for anti-clerical propaganda both in and 
out of the schools. 


Religion and 
the Schools 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


The Firing Friars in Vera Cruz 


The New York Herald is at its old tricks. Catholics 
cannot forget its attitude with regard to the Spanish 
clergy in the Philippines, and how it disseminated the 
calumny of the Jesuits firing on the revolutionists in 
Lisbon. On April 24 it published a malicious special 
despatch from Vera Cruz. This told how the Mexicans 
spent the previous day in burying their dead while the 
air was filled with the odor of incense, the perfume of 
flowers and the chant—monotonous, of course; that is the 
stock epithet—of priests. This is the way funerals are 
conducted on the stage: it is not the way of the Catholic 
Church. Did the Herald pay for what could have been 
invented in its editorial rooms as easily as in Vera Cruz? 
We were next given to understand how disconcerted 
Admiral Fletcher was at the resistance he encountered. 
We judge he knows his business better than that. Then 
came the bonne bouche. Under a cross heading, “Friars 
Fire on Americans,” a repetition of the heading of the 
whole article, we were told how the clergy of the parish 
church fought against the invaders “like the priests of 
Montezuma’s temples.” Had the Herald's editor any idea 
of what those pagan priests were, he must have been 
singularly dull if he thought that Catholics would not 
resent the infamous comparison instituted between such 
bloodthirsty villains and their own Christian priesthood. 

On what does the Herald’s correspondent found his 
charge? Let us assume, for the sake of argument only, 
that his facts were true. “The church tower was occu- 
pied.” This is common in war. A church is a strong 
building suitable for defence. The church of Solferino 
was occupied, but the French did not accuse the clergy 
of firing on them. The convent of Mentana was occu- 
pied, but no one said that the religious fired on the Papal 
Zouaves. During the Civil War Protestant churches were 
occupied, but neither side accused the ministers of firing 
on them. Other buildings in Vera Cruz were occupied. 
Are we to believe that the organizers of the defence had 
nothing to do with it, and that the firing from them came 
from their ordinary inhabitants? “An American officer 
stormed the church tower and found the place from 
which the fathers had fired on the Americans.”’ The place 
was deserted. He did not find the fathers there, so how 
did he know that they had been doing the firing? “A 
search revealed guns and ammunition.” This was to be 
expected, as the church was occupied for defence; but 
what had the fathers to do with it? Indeed, the cor- 
respondent gives us the means of contradicting his cal- 
umny. He tells us that the Superior and his clergy were 
occupied during the greater part of the day in ministering 
to the wounded, and that while they were so engaged, the 
firing went on from the church tower until it was cap- 
tured by the Americans! Why, then, accuse them wan- 
tonly of what was physically impossible ? 


, 





The Herald calls the firing “sniping.” This means the 
picking off of individuals outside a regular action. Sup- 
pose this to have been the case, we do not defend it 
morally. We may just remark that the morality does not 
depend on the persons hit. There used to be sniping on 
both sides during the Civil War. There was sniping on 
both sides during the Boer War. We fancy there was a 
little sniping in the Philippines. The practice is prac- 
tically inevitable ; but it does not acquire a special malice 
because the victims are Americans. Of course it had to 
be stopped and we are glad to learn that it has been 
stopped efficaciously with comparatively small loss to our 
men. But we do not want to hear any more of friars 
engaged in sniping. Why does the Herald call the clergy 
of the Vera Cruz parish church, friars? Does it know so 
well the difference between a friar, a monk, a canon- 
regular, a secular priest, as to determine exactly the char- 
acter of those clergy? No, but “friar” has been made, 
thanks to the newspapers, a word odious in Protestant- 
American ears, and so “the friars fired on Americans.” 

We have refuted the Herald from its own “facts.” 
But these we accepted only for the sake of argument. 
We did not admit them; and now we can show what the 
facts really were. On the 26th other New York papers 
published an account of the affair. We print that of the 
Times and that of the Sun, with that from the Herald: 


The “Herald” 
Friars Fire on Americans 

Not alone did they have to fight soldiers of Huerta. Many 
civilians fought against them, and it was learned to-day that 
some of the strongest opposition to the American forces came 
from the warlike friars of the old parochial church, La Parro- 
quia, just as the priests in Montezuma’s temples fought hardest 
against the Spaniards in the war of conquest in 1521. . . . The 
sharpest firing against the charging columns of the American 
forces came from the towers of the parochial church. It had 
to be silenced. 

Ensign Townsend volunteered to lead the assault, and 
with automatic revolvers in his hands he charged it at the head 
of a small force of men. Into the old church they ran and 
seized it. Then they turned and Ensign ‘Townsend began the 
ascent to the tall belfry. 

The stair is winding and narrow and two men cannot go up 
it abreast. The ensign alone mounted it, and up high in the air 
he found the place where the fathers had stood behind the small 
stone opening and sniped the American boys. Evidences of 
their recent flight were visible. 


Priests are Prisoners 

A search of La Parroquia by Ensign Townsend revealed a 
large quantity of ammunition and guns which were stored there. 
The priests of the church were placed under arrest, and, with 
Father Blanco, their superior, were taken to American head- 
quarters. 

The “Times” 
Fought from Cathedral Spire 

Some of the bolder spirits among the Mexicans climbed to the 
top of the cathedral spire at night and opened fire on a de- 
tachment of marines. They were dislodged and captured after 
a brisk engagement. In all, the naval forces took about 500 
prisoners. 
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The “Sun” 
Ammunition Found in Church 

The naval authorities have arrested a priest who was sus- 
pected of aiding snipers to escape. From the tower of the church 
in the Plaza, where he was captured, numerous shots were fired 
at the Americans, but when an entrance was made the priest 
was the only man in the building. 

Terrified, he fell to his knees and prayed the marines to spare 
his life. He apparently feared that he would be killed forthwith 
and his captors had a hard time persuading him that he would 
get a square deal. Later five Mexicans suspected of sniping were 
found hidden behind the church organ. Three thousand rounds 
of ammunition were also discovered in an embrasure, as well 
as a number of guns abandoned in the flight of the riflemen. 


The Times says nothing about priests or friars. “Mexi- 
cans climbed the church tower and were dislodged and 
captured.” The Sun tells us that a single priest was 
found in the church itself, nowhere near the tower, and 
that he was arrested on the suspicion of having helped 
the “snipers” to escape. Why they needed his help, or 
how he could have helped them, was not made clear. 
Indeed, it was not necessary to do so, since the “snipers” 
did not escape at all. Five were discovered hiding be- 
hind the organ. We are told, it is true, that three 
thousand rounds of ammunition were found in an “em- 
brasure,” something unusual in a church, and a number 
of guns abandoned by the fleeing riflemen. These again 
are hypothetical. There is nothing certain but the five 
Mexicans. But if they were real, let the Herald take 
notice that they were riflemen, not ‘friars. 

Now comes the dénouement. The Herald’s “mountain 
labored” mightily: here is the “ridiculous mouse,” the 

yr 


last result, taken from its issue of the 26: 


Father Blanco, Father Leon and other friars of the Parochial 
Church, who were arrested on the charge of sniping, have been 
released by order of Rear Admiral Fletcher, following an in- 
vestigation. At no time, however, were the priests confined to 
prison, but were allowed every liberty. Their humanitarian work 
in caring for the wounded and burying the dead has won for 
them the respect of every American in Vera Cruz. The priests 
of La Parroquia are among the heroes of the day. 

There are some things that Catholics, who are sending 
their own flesh and blood to fight in the army of the na- 
tion, will not tolerate even in the Herald, and the Herald 
may as well take account of it. 

Henry Woops, s.j. 


The Priest in the Army 


The army affords a most important field of labor for 
souls, and the priest who adopts that particular part of 
the Lord’s vineyard in which to exercise his sacred office, 
should not only feel that he has a special spiritual call- 
ing thereto, but that he also possesses the natural quali- 
fications of tact, adaptability, and good humor, which in 
the army chaplain may be called “cardinal” virtues. 
The army priest has to be ready and willing to live under 
a form of discipline altogether different from that for 
which his seminary training prepared him. He is called 





upon to make many sacrifices, and to undergo many 





privations, which the work of the ordinary ministry does 
not exact. Usually, too, he is deprived of the association 
and friendship of his fellow-priests, which is so im- 
portant and so vital among our clergy. His life is spent 
practically alone, for wisdom requires him to avoid the 
Sceylla and Charybdis of close companionship with either 
the officers or the enlisted men. 

The chaplain is, by law, placed in charge of the edu- 
cation of the enlisted men. And though he himself is not 
required to teach, nevertheless, he selects the teachers, 
and maps out the studies for the different grades. He 
picks the teachers from among the better educated en- 
listed men, preferably those who are endeavoring to get 
commissions from the ranks. Though this school is re- 
quired only to provide the common branches of an Eng- 
lish education, men are taught in every grade, from the 
lowest primary class to the higher grades of mathematics. 
To men of deficient education it affords an opportunity to 
improve their chances for obtaining better positions in 
the army, or when they leave it. To soldiers of more 
advanced learning it is a sort of high school, where 
they can fit themselves to become troop clerks and non- 
commissioned officers, or where they may prepare the ex- 
amination for obtaining a commission. 

The regimental library is also under the chaplain’s 
care. He is thus enabled to choose for the soldiers 
healthy, practical and solid literature, and such light 
reading matter as is both clean and entertaining. In his 
daily visit to the sick the chaplain has an excellent 
chance of winning friends and of getting delinquents to 
make a fresh and a better start. The guardhouse, too, is 
a fruitful place for the chaplain to do much good, so he 
usually visits the prisoners not less than three or four 
times a week. He also encourages and promotes enter- 
tainments; not for themselves, but as a means to an end. 
An army post is usually a distance from a town, and 
the men must have some form of entertainment to pass 
pleasantly the long evenings after their day’s drill is 
done. “A soldier and his money soon part.” So during 
the greater part of the month the chaplain furnishes him 
with lawful and free means of diversion as a counter at- 
traction to the class of vicious entertainment which is 
usually provided for him by outsiders. 

Much time is also taken up by soldiers seeking advice 
from the chaplain. They consult him on almost every 
conceivable subject. The soldiers are limited in their 
means of obtaining information, and hence the chaplain, 
if they like him, becomes to them the “fount of all in- 
formation and knowledge.” Not an unimportant part of 
a priest’s time is taken up in the army by replying to 
letters of inquiry from parents and members of soldiers’ 
families, because most of these letters are of a con- 
fidential nature and require personal and lengthy an- 
swers. 

The question is frequently asked: “What is the pro- 
portion of Catholic soldiers and Catholic chaplains in the 


army?’ We have no exact data of the number of Cath- 
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olic soldiers, but we have a fixed number of Catholic 


chaplains. During my service of over nine years I have 
taken a religious census of my regiment, the Eleventh 
Cavalry, and of such other regiments that have served at 
the same post with the Eleventh. My experience is, that 
Catholics form about one-third of the entire enlisted 
force of the army. However, the Catholic chaplains 
compose only about one-fourth of the total number of 
chaplains, or to be exact, we are sixteen out of sixty- 
six. When I entered the army we had about one-fifth, 
or twelve out of fifty-eight, until President Roosevelt, 
who had often expressed a desire to bring the Catholic 
chaplains nearer their just proportion, allotted to us four 
out of eight chaplaincies, which Congress added to the 
army in January, 1907. If the same proportion of Cath- 
olic soldiers obtains throughout the army as in the 
Eleventh Cavalry, there must be something like twenty- 
five thousand distributed over the United States and her 
colonies. What chance have sixteen priests of taking 
care of so many men scattered over so large an area? 
Think how many Catholics soldiers never see a Catholic 
chaplain throughout their enlistment! We are short- 
handed enough when all sixteen are on the firing line, 
but at present we have two chaplains detached from 
their regiments to take care of military prisons, and an- 
other, I believe, has recently become Military Attaché to 
Tokio, thereby reducing our priests available for strictly 
chaplain’s duties to thirteen. Since the Government 
seems specially desirous of having Catholic chaplains 
stationed at the military prisons, if possible, extra chap- 
lains should be commissioned to fill these places. But 
though there may be some explanation for putting priests 
at military prisons, it is difficult to see any great gain in 
permitting a priest to become a Military Attaché, where 
he can be of no spiritual use to the military service, nor 
to the soldiers of his regiment. 

Much good can be accomplished if the priests in 
parishes where army posts are located, and where there 
is no Catholic chaplain, will assume the responsible 
guardianship and care of the Catholic soldiers stationed 
there. There is far too little interest taken in the army 
and its needs, not alone by the clergy, but also by the 
laity. Soldiers are usually treated as though they were 
something entirely apart from the rest of mankind. How 
few priests realize that soldiers will some day be back 
again in their parishes, and that their parents and rela- 
tives are even now helping to support their churches! 
The number of youths that are lost to the Faith through 
neglect at this critical period of their lives will never be 
known this side of eternity. Think you that the 
Y. M. C. A., which is always so active in army posts 
and naval stations, would expend so much money and 
energy there if they did not find them fruitful fields of 
activity? Why is it that Catholics always leave all these 
important outposts of religion to outsiders, and do not 
even begin to realize the seriousness of the situation until 
the very breastworks are in the hands of the enemy? It 





is about time that it were seen to that these thousands 
of brave young men, whose spirit of patriotism has 
prompted them to offer their services, and their lives, 
if need be, for their country’s defence and honor, shall 
not be deprived of the comfort and protection of their 
Church—the example of whose valiant knights and heroic 
saints inspired them to choose their worthy vocation. 
Any effort expended by our clergy or laity on our 
soldiers will be amply repaid by the stern Catholicity 
these noble young men will take back with them to their 
respective parishes, which, unhappily, many of them did 
not bring to the army. 

An army chaplain has an uphill climb! His work is 
always beginning and is never done. For, usually, just 
when he gets his men fully trained in the practice of 
their religion they are discharged, and their places filled 
by a fresh batch of recruits, whose spiritual condition 
demands a similar amount of effort and energy on the 
part of the chaplain. And yet, though a priest’s diffi- 
culties and responsibilities in the army are great, equally 
great are his consolations. For there is no class of man 
in the world who is more susceptible to kindness and 
more willing to be guided towards good than our brave 
American soldier. No labor is lost on him. Every effort 
expended in his behalf brings consoling recompense. In 
Cuba, in 1906, I formed the first “Holy Name Society of 
the United States Army.” On the first anniversary, the 
then Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Aversa, sang the 
Mass, and gave Holy Communion to over two hundred 
soldier-members. Last Christmas over a_ hundred 
soldiers of the Eleventh Cavalry received Holy Com- 
munion at the first Mass, while nearly two hundred par- 
took of the Holy Banquet during the Christmas season. 
If there is anything more comforting to the heart of a 
priest than this work among the noblest and the bravest 
youth of our nation, I do not know of it! 

GEORGE WARING, 
Chaplain 11th U. S. Cavalry. 


Is It Superstition? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I enclose herewith for your inspection a clipping from a 
recent number of the Living Church. Statements such as 
these hinder a considerable number of Protestant readers 
who are interested in the Catholic religion from entering 
the Church. What sort of a reply can best be made to 
charges of this nature entailing superstition? A READER. 

Peoria, Ill., April 15. 


The clipping in question contains a number of “Thanks- 
givings” recorded in the Cork Examiner. The Living 
Church reproduces them and selects two in particular for 
its editorial comments. It will suffice to quote these here, 
together with the criticism they have occasioned. 


Thanksgiving for favor granted through the Little Flower 
of Jesus, and asking one to pass all exams., and other graces. 
—L. R. 
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Grateful thanksgiving to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, for 
great favor received through the intercession of Holy Nellie. 
Mary 


On this the Living Church remarks: Who is “Holy 
Nellie’? And I wonder if it is “playing the game” to ex- 


pect success in examinations by favor, even of “the Little 
lower.” Ideas differ. 

lt is not necessary to offer any account of the life of 
the “Little Flower.” 
literary point of view, cannot be ignored even by those 
outside the fold of the Catholic Church. As for “Little 
Nellie of Holy God,” her story was told in the issue of 
\merica for April 27, 1912. In neither instance is there 
question of a canonized saint. In the first we behold in 


Her autobiography, from a purely 


marvellous perfection that ideal of sanctity held up by 
ur Lord Himself to His Apostles for their imitation: 
the beauty, humility and purity of childhood preserved 
here in all its sweetness in the cloistral sanctity of a Cath- 
olic home and under the habit of a Carmelite nun. Made 
perfect in a short time, the little victim of divine love 
was called from earth in the early springtime of her life. 
In the other instance we have childhood itself drawn close 
to the Heart of the same Divine Lover of children. Nellie, 
(:0d’s “little violet,” was gathered by Him before she had 
even reached the age of four years and a half. Yet she 
had already received “Holy God” thirty-two times in His 
Sacrament of Love, spending nearly all the day in thanks- 
giving. Instinctively she could tell when her nurse, a 
daily communicant, had for some reason failed to ap- 
proach the Holy Table, or when the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed in the chapel, though there was for her no 
human way of knowing. Her greatest desire was to ap- 
proach the Eucharistic God, to converse with Him in that 
childish language of love which He best understands, and 
to receive Him in Holy Communion, or at least to be 
given i kiss from the lips of one who had just been so 
favored. 

Certainly it cannot be rash to believe that these two 
souls were dear to Almighty God, Whose grace is not 
measured by years, nor yet by human learning, before 
Whom one day is a thousand years, and the wisdom of 
the world is only the babble of children. The first place 
in His Kingdom, he tells us, is reserved for the souls 
that will humble themselves as a little child. What fault 
then can be found with those who, understanding these 
truths, would make friends with God’s little ones, so 
lowly, so fragrant with the odors of love, so lily-white in 
their purity, so perfectly expressive of all that Christ 
desires of us. “Amen I say to you, unless you be con- 
verted, and become as little children, you shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

But they are not canonized, not even beatified. This, 
indeed, would be necessary that any public devotion might 
be practised in their honor. According to its liturgical 
definition such devotion is considered public when it is 
instituted by the Church herself and is performed in her 
name by a person deputed for this purpose. Private de- 
votion, however, may be practised towards any one whose 








soul we can with reasonable certainty suppose is enjoying 
the glory of Heaven. We do not hesitate to ask the 
prayers of servants of God still living upon earth, and 
have for such practice the warrant of the Scriptures 
themselves: “And my servant Job shall pray for you, 
his face I will accept:” (Job 42: 8.) So God com- 
manded Abimelech to have recourse to the intercession 
of Abraham. So, too, the prayers of St. Paul for his 
fellow-passengers were heard by God, and the Apostle in 
turn asked the Christians at Rome to pray for him. Shall 
the prayers of those who, according to all human cer- 
tainty, are now with God, not be even far more effective ? 

The difficulty of Anglicans against a practice observed 
from the earliest days of the Church can only be the same 
as that against devotion to the saints in general, and 
rests upon the same misconception. The fact that Christ 
is the Mediator does not preclude our asking the inter- 
cession of our fellow-men, whether in heaven or upon 
earth. All redounds to His own glory, and all things 
are asked in His name and by His merits alone. The 
prayers of the saints in glory, it must be remembered, 
are not different in kind, however much they may be in- 
creased in efficacy, from the prayers of men on earth. 
We are all one body, united in one Communion of Saints, 
members of one great family of God which embraces the 
saints in heaven, the faithful on earth and the souls in 
purgatory. It is a union of love and of service. There is, 
consequently, no superstition in that sweet little act of 
“erateful thanksgiving to the Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 
for favors “received through the intercession of Holy 
Nelhe.” 

Devotion to the “Little Flower,” Sister Teresa of the 
Child Jesus, however, deserves our special attention. 
Young though she was, she had tasted deep of the cup 
of suffering. She had passed through the trials of life, 
but had never lost the sweetness, innocence, simplicity 
and joyfulness of childhood until she died the voluntary 
victim of love. Her promises are apparently all being 
verified even now: “I will spend my heaven in doing 
good upon earth.” “In heaven the good God will do all 
I desire because I have never done my own will on 
earth.” “After my death I will let fall a shower of 
roses.” Each day brings to her Carmel of Lisieux a mul- 
titude of letters containing a recital of most diverse graces 
attributed to her intercession. Yet, wherever it is re- 
quired, those publishing such “favors” should comply 
with the decree of Urban VIII prescribing the protesta- 
tion of the writer that he assigns to his statements only 
the credibility of human history. 

But the editor of the Living Church is troubled by the 
innocent petition “to pass all exams.” In His prayer in 
the Garden of Olives our Lord Himself gave us the ex- 
ample that we may pray for temporal favors, provided 
we submit ourselves entirely to the will of God, and 
lovingly accept from Him success or failure. This, of 
course, supposes that we do at the same time our own 
manly part. In such a sense the prayer in question must 
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be understood, and so every intelligent Catholic child 
understands it. It, therefore, calls for no apology. If 
the passing of the examinations will be more to God's 
glory, and the little petitioner is true to duty, the “Little 
Flower,” we may trust, will not forget her, and the 
prayers of the two, offered up through Christ, will be 
heard by God. Even failure will then be the truest suc- 
cess, Joserpu Huss.eIn, s.J. 





Catholics and Brazilian Politics 


The national elections in Brazil have come and gone. 
There was a wide difference between those just held and 
the elections of four years ago. Then there was a lively 
contest between Tonseca and Barboza. It was the old 
antagonism between the military and civil parties. This 
time not the slightest agitation was noticed. Many 
hardly knew that an election was on. The candidates of 
the Liberal Republican party, Barboza and Ellis, with- 
drew before the elections and left the contest undis- 
puted to the Conservative Republicans, Dr. Biaz and 
Urbano dos Santos, who will be President and Vice- 
President, respectively. In order that Catholics might 
know what they had to expect from the President, the 
Catholic Centre of Brazil resolved last year to ask him 
for an answer to some questions. A commission of three 
had an interview with him, and he promised, after de- 
liberation with the future Vice-President, to give his 
answer in writing. The Unias, the official organ of the 
Centro Catholico, publishes the following in a recent 
issue : 


Ist query: Catholics oppose divorce. We have protested 
whenever this point has been discussed in Congress. Do you 
consider divorce to be necessary to our country, or do you think 
it a patriotic duty to defend it in any form? 

Answer: I was always and shall always be opposed to any 
attempts to change the actual regulations of our law as to 
divorce. 

2nd query: The Constitution, which separated Church and 
State, has with regard to the right of corporation established 
equality between private persons and religious bodies, thus 
abrogating the decree of the year 1890 about mortmain. Does 
your Excellency accept this doctrine which has been supported 
juridically by the ex-president Prudente Moraes, or do you in 
accordance with other legal authorities adopt the other interpre- 
tation, which for all religious denominations and particularly 
for the Catholic Church, sustains the exceptional laws of the 
former Empire? And if some of the religious orders should 
be suppressed, what use should in your opinion be made of 
their property ? 

Answer: Notwithstanding the force of the arguments, ad- 
duced in favor of the opposite doctrine, I adopt rather the in- 
terpretation of those who hold that the laws involving mortmain 
have been repealed. 

3rd query: Are you of the opinion that the embassy of 
Brazil at the Holy See is to be suppressed, although the Pope 
according to the Italian law is recognised a sovereign? 

Answer: As deputy I have during two sessions at least six 
times voted against any bills or amendments which aimed at 
the suppression of the said embassy. 

4th query: Do you not think it advisable for the government 








to subsidize the work of the religious orders in the Christianiza- 
tion of the Indians? 

Answer: Iam in favor of it, under due control, without pre- 
judice to other methods and without infringement on the liberty 
of the Indians. 

5th query: Do you believe in granting to the working classes 
rest from work on Sunday to the extent in which the Catholic 
Church still upholds the beneficent precepts of the old dispen- 
sation ? 

Answer: Out of.principle and in practice, I am for rest on 
Sundays, but a law making it obligatory would in my opinion 
be against the Constitution, since it would force the laborers of 
a different religion to keep a precept of the Catholic Church. 

6th query: We Catholics are embarrassed in our spiritual 
liberty, for in the army, navy, in the prisons and all public 
boarding institutions, Catholics are prevented from practising 
their religion. Neither can they hear Mass nor receive the 
sacraments, not even at the hour of death. Do you not think 
that this disability should be removed, in imitation of the United 
States of America, the classical land of religious liberty, where 
the State not only permits Catholic worship in public institutions, 
but even maintains chaplains in the barracks and on board the 
ships of the navy? 

Answer: I am in favor of the North American interpreta- 
tion. 

7th query: We Catholics pay taxes, part of which are des- 
tined for the maintenance of schools of different grades. Our 
convictions prevent us from sending our children to the lay 
schools, into which no religious instruction whatever is admitted, 
and where the children are often taught the principles of 
atheism. We demand, that out of the public coffers the free 
schools should be subsidized, in proportion to the number of 
pupils. Is your Excellency willing to support our demands, or 
will you use your influence to oppose them? 

Answer: As soon as the Federation is able to do so, the free 
schools are to be subsidized according to the number and the 
proficiency of the pupils, under due supervision. 

8th query: Do you mean to adopt in the interpretation of 
the Constitution in general, principles in harmony with those of 
the United States of America, or will you prefer another in- 
terpretation, which is hostile to Christian religion and particularly 
to the Catholic Church? 

Answer: Answered already (6th query). 


These declarations have been received with great satis- 
faction, and it is hoped that the future President will 
stand firm against Masonic influences. As he declared, 
he will also, without delay, amend the school reform of 
Dr. Rivadavia, desired a few years ago. On what prin- 
ciples this impartant reform will be based nobody knows. 

The elections of this year show that the political course 
of the great republic is entirely at the discretion of the 
ruling party, or rather of a few men at the helm, es- 
pecially Senator Pinkeiro Mashado. With the adminis- 
tration of Hermes, the actual President, nobody is sat- 
isfied. His government is accused of being responsible 
for the grave calamities from which Brazil is suffering, 
especially economically, and the great unrest in internal 
politics. Ruy Barboza, when announcing his candida- 
ture, published a violent manifesto to the nation, con- 
demning the present government, and he finds it easy to 
substantiate his complaints. The greatest evil, without 
doubt, is bitter partizan spirit. The party with our poli- 
tical men is everything, the interests of the country only 
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secondary. There are only a few among the politicians 
in Rio who serve their country as men of conscience and 
character. 

A. HOHNE. 


The Body of Man and Ape 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The writer of the articles about the missing link seems to 
have overlooked the identity between the body of man and 
Is there nothing to be said for evolution on this score? 

LAWRENCE E. SMITH. 


ape. 


Despite appearances there has been no oversight. It 
is impossible to overlook the identity between the body 
of man and ape. The reason is clear. Such an identity 
does not exist. Were a man to describe Australia and 
make no mention of a fictitious mountain of solid gold, 
he would not lay himself open to the charge of a sin of 
omission. On the contrary, discriminating readers would 
place his silence amongst the virtues and call it accuracy. 
The mountain of solid gold is neither more nor less 
fictitious than the identity of which our correspondent 
speaks. As far as fact is concerned they are both in the 
same category. They are figments of the imagination. 
If we pass to the range of possibility the aforesaid moun- 
tain is more likely than the identity between the two 
The former is physically possible: God could 
The latter is metaphysically im- 
possible: not even God could accomplish it. Identity 
signifies not likeness or similarity, but oneness. Hence, 
identity between the body of man and ape would postu- 
late one body shared fully by two essentially different 
creatures; in other words one and the same body would 
naturally belong at the same time to man and thus be a 
human body, and to an ape and thus be an ape’s body. 
That is, something would be itself and not itself at the 
same time, a palpable contradiction irreconcilable even 
by divine power. To many this distinction may appear 
frivolous and uncalled for, but in view of the confusion 
of thought and the juggling with words now common in 
popular books of science, the foregoing explanation 
seems very necessary. ; 

Our correspondent, no doubt, chose a poor word to 
express a good idea. Apparently he meant to speak of 
similarity, not identity, between the two bodies. ‘This 
similarity actually exists. However, it is not as great as 
evolutionists would have us believe; neither does it ad- 
There is a certain 


bodies. 
create such a creature. 


vance their cause one jot or tittle. 
class of men who perpetually insist on the likeness be- 
tween the bodies under discussion, taking care either to 
minimize the differences or to pass them over in silence. 
Yet the points of divergence are numerous and the dif- 
ferences are striking enough. The exigencies of space 
forbid mention of more than a few. The femoral bones 
of the two creatures are so different that Walkhoff de- 
clares an X-ray photograph of a frontal section enables. 





an expert to decide at once whether the bone belonged to 
man or ape. The fibres of the two bones are arranged 
quite differently. True, the evolutionists have a ready 
explanation for this; but for the present we are not con- 
cerned with the manner in which the phenomenon was 
brought about, but with the fact itself only. The dif- 
ference exists: that is our thesis. Moreover, the ape’s 
foot, which is in reality a hand, is quite different from 
either the hand or foot of man. The most striking dis- 
crepancy of all is in the skulls. In man there is great de- 
velopment of the cranium, especially in the region of the 
brain. His face is small, his cranium large. In the ape 
the direct opposite is true. His face is large, his cranium 
small. Just here statistics furnish interesting and in- 
structive matter for reflection. In general the cranial 
capacity of an anthropoid ape is below 650 cubic centi- 
meters. The maximum capacity for the male gorilla is 
placed by one authority at 605 c. ¢. by another at 
621 c.c. The Pithecanthropus, which was a giant 
ape, had a capacity which lay between 800 and 850 
c. c. The dwarf men of Ceylon have a capacity 
of 960 c.c.! A fair average for man is 1,503 c. c 
Woman’s capacity is less by 200 c. c—a dangerous 
thing for a “mere man” to write in these days of 
strenuous feminism. The craniums of many men show. 
an extraordinary development. A New Britain savage 
tops the list at 2,010 c. c. Bismarck comes next with 
1,965 c. c. Nor is this superiority over the ape a trait 
of modern man alone. It is said authoritatively that the 
Neanderthal cranium had a capacity of 1,230 c. c., and, 
as a rule, the skulls of the oldest palzolithic man varied 
in capacity from 1,600 to 1,700 c. c. Here again 
materialists offer an explanation for this fact. Though 
their explanation is both defective and deficient, we 
pass it over without criticism. We are not concerned 
with it, but only with the point raised by our corres- 
pondent. 

Man’s body differs markedly from the ape’s, that 
is our thesis. It has been proved. This difference is not 
a thing of a day. It extends back to the Quaternary 
period at least. Obermaier affirms that we can say with 
absolute certainty that man of that period differed in no 
essential respect from modern man. The variations of 
his body were neither greater nor less than the varia- 
tions of the normal human body of to-day. And is it no 
puzzle to materialists that Homo mousteriensis, who 
probably lived 30,000 years ago, held a definite belief 
in the immortality of the soul? Are the pictures on the 
walls of this man’s cave no puzzle either? 

The genial Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that a 
person cannot choose his own grandparents. Evolu- 
tionists think they can, but in view of the forbears they 
select we refuse to be envious of them. To our mind. 
Adam, the perfect man, created by a loving and merciful 
God, is a more satisfactory progenitor than a hideous ape 
chattering in a coconut tree. 

R. H. Trerney, S.J. 
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The Young Man in Literature 


It is doubtful whether any great talent or genius was 
ever lost to the world through advice; a young man of 
pronounced abilities of any kind usually has his own way 
in spite of persuasions and obstacles, and sometimes he 
is even forced to his appointed work through finding 
himself unfit for anything else. Not that it is any more 
shame for a man of literary bent to fail in scientific or 
business pursuits, than for a banker, a politician, or a 
laborer to turn out a poor sonnet, or an illiterate report. 
However, there is a business as well as an artistic side to 
literature, and whenever a young man takes the trouble 
to consult advisers it is almost invariably on that busi- 
ness side. As for the artistic considerations, in speaking 
of them recently a clever and popular professor of Eng- 
lish literature in one of our great universities declared 
that after years of experience with many hundreds of 
college men, he had found that although he could make 
himself useful to the average student anxious to attain 
proficiency in his English courses, it was his observation 
that the young man of noticeable literary ability was in- 
variably intractable and ignored, when he did not openly 
resent, the official guidance of his professors. 

There is no doubt that the literary career calls for ex- 
ceptional force of character; the goal is very high, and 
if there have been many failures they are at least more 
inspiring than many ambitions that are more likely to 
secure their followers a comfortable insignificance. In 
the old days it was customary to aim a palsied finger at 
the budding literato with a prophetic “Don’t!” Certain 
sacred phrases had a vogue, such as “Avoid journalism,” 
an echo from the days of the French Revolution, or the 
graphic suggestion that literature made a poor crutch 
but an elegant walking-stick, intending, no doubt, a gold- 
headed cane. There were also symbolical and metaphori- 
cal allusions that may have their uses even to-day; the 
most popular among these were “the moth and the flame,” 
the piping grasshopper in various kinds of weather, and, 
oddly enough, a hint about “paying the piper.” Marlow 
and Savage in their cups, and Chatterton in his garret, 
Edgar Allen Poe in his miseries, were more familiar in 
these homilies than the Shakespeares, Drydens, Popes, 
Addisons, Byrons, Scotts, Moores, Dumas, Hugos, Bal- 
zacs, Goethes, Tennysons, and numerous others who 
earned wealth and distinction in the fields of pure lit- 
erature. 

The young man who, on leaving school, must take some 
definite step toward selecting his career, will, perhaps, be 
met with all the old objections to a literary life, without 
being told, however, that the number of failures is large 
in every line of human endeavor, that the “learned pro- 
fessions” of law, medicine, and pedagogy, are to-day 
outrageously overcrowded, lowered somewhat in dignity, 
and offering scant and slow rewards to the average prac- 
titioner, and that literature, having also shed its long hair, 
Prince Albert coat, and carpet slippers, has established 








itself in a better booth in the market-place and not infre- 
quently shows emoluments that edify the world of trade. 

The same qualities of character that make for success 
in other fields seem requisite for the young man who 
would win his way in letters. Infinite patience and in- 
dustry are hall-marks of the literary talent in spite of the 
glamorous tales of the fine gentlemen of letters who 
dash off, they say, their best things at a sitting, who talk 
of their inspiration, but hide the first drafts and the 
countless corrections of their manuscripts. There have 
been, it is true, successes in authorship where talent or 
genius was so great that everything else seemed neg- 
ligible; but, for literature properly so-called, a good edu- 
cation, a love of books, and a full realization that ‘‘Art 
is long and time is fleeting’ seem to be the prime re- 
quirements. 

Success in the arts is so largely dependent upon en- 
thusiasm that it is well for the beginner to realize that 
with the advance of years the average man suffers a de- 
cline in this flush and flood of youth; the born artist 
must, therefore, in a way, be “ever-young” if he is to do 
solid work in literature or the graphic arts. The aspirant 
also should ask himself whether his ardor for letters will 
withstand years of dissatisfaction with his own work, 
years of neglect and misinterpretation of his fellows, 
years of conflict with prejudice, born for the most part of 
ignorance, but not always unrelated to envy and malice 
among his rivals and those that control the presses. The 
“high cost of living’? becomes another factor in the prob- 
lem of maintaining a true literary ideal; the patron no 
longer figures, at least not publicly, in the author’s life, 
and the institutions that harbor the literateur under the 
guise of professor, librarian, or secretary, reserve their 
dubious favors to the type of author that needs them 
least. 

If the young enthusiast for literature feels that he can 
survive years of neglect, even at the hands of those 
whose success in other activities gives some warrant of 
their pretence to intelligence, he may cast his lot with 
literature as with any of the professions, assured that if 
its rewards are slow and unsubstantial, they also can be 
great and enduring. 

Literature is a loose term at best; while there have 
been authors that attained success in several of its 
genres, such as philosophy, history, fiction, and poetry, 
it would seem better for a young man to decide upon his 
forte before entering upon his career. Certainly, there is 
no lack of work awaiting him in all of these branches of 
letters; he may choose to combat in various ways the 
false philosophy and social theories of the day; he may 
undertake researches to expose the conspiracies or- 
ganized under the name of history in the camps of racial 
and religious hatreds; he may do yeoman service in ren- 
dering the thought and experiment of scholarship attrac- 
tive enough to reach the general eye without vitiation or 
misapplication ; if he is a poet, let him sing the modern 
glories of Faith and give his voice to the great human 
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chorus, and vindicate that which the Fathers have handed 


down to be not only the music of the. Inner Temple, but 
to sound in the trumpets of endless dawns across the 
world. . 

lt was not for nothing that men from the beginning 
have regarded literature more in the light of a “calling” 
than of a profession or a business. The cleric, with its 
old connotation of priest and scholar, persists, in spite of 
appearing strange to the superficial observer of modern 
letters. A “calling,” however, seems properly to involve 
a sacrifice, and the young man in literature may, gen- 
erally speaking, renounce all hopes of his own yacht and 
automobile; only now and then will a hand be raised to 
place an embarrassing laurel wreath upon his brow; he 
will be left to work out his literary salvation very much 
alone, but safe at least from much of the world’s dis- 
honesties, and the topsey-turvey fortunes of “prominent 
citizens.” In his books and researches he will find ever 
faithful friends; and as the years run on he may mod- 
stly realize that he makes better company not only for 


ers, but for himself. Tuomas WaLsH. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Catholic Medical Mission Propaganda 


Editor of AMERICA: 

\ young priest one day said to his superior: ‘Father, I wish 
to go into the mission field to die.” “But I don’t want you to 

) out to die,” said his superior. “I want you to go out to live 
and to work for God.” Catholic mission work in the Far East, 
particularly in India and Africa, is looked upon as a malignant, 
inoperable cancer might be. It brings death swiftly and surely. 
Many of these premature deaths in the missions are due directly 
to an ignorance of medicine and sound hygiene, or to the partial 
or total absence of medical care. Viewed in this light 
are we not allowing our precious missionaries to die of neglect? 
ls it not our bounden duty to strengthen the “beautiful feet of 
them that bring good tidings and that preach peace”? 

Moreover, a cry for help is going up from mission dispen- 
saries and struggling hospitals. They are without physicians 


Therefore, to meet this need, a Catholic medical mission propa- 
ganda has been commenced under the auspices of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, at Maryknoll, Ossining, 
N. Y. The aim of this work is: 

(1) By creating a widespread interest in this need, to en- 
courage existing medical work. (2) By the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of suitable, concise medical literature and of medical 
supplies to support existing work. (3) To unite interested phy- 
sicians and nurses, to direct those who wish to devote themselves 
to this work, and to establish, equip and man dispensaries and 
hospitals in the Orient. In order to awaken interest in the 
medical mission a prize of twenty-five dollars in gold has been 
| offered through the Field Afar columns, for the best paper on 
the following subject: “The Time is Now Ripe for the Catholic 
| Medical Missioner in the Far East.” 

We have at present two distinct and urgent duties before us. 
The first is to interest the Catholic medical profession and general 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





public. The second to provide those who are preparing for the 
work of the missionary priest with as thorough a knowledge of 
general medicine as possible. We are arranging to receive from 
missionaries in the field exact information as to their staff, 
number of patients treated, expenses, and the peculiar needs of 
their locality. These facts will be most interesting and instruc- 
tive. The medical training of missionary priests to be has 
already commenced. At Maryknoll, for instance, the nursery of 
the new Catholic Foreign Mission Society, there are a number 
of young men who will soon leave for the mission field of the 
Far East. These men have received a solid groundwork in 
physiology. Upon completing this course an interested physician 
| gave a series of lectures and quizzes in “First Aid to the Injured.” 
| When the course was completed the class was examined and 
| awarded diplomas by the Red Cross Seciety. Following this 
| work a series of practical lectures was given on the theory and 
| practice of optics. A course in general medicine is also in pro- 
gress, which is being made as comprehensive and as practical 
as possible. 

3ut the chief object of this letter is to make known to the 
readers of AMERICA the need there is of Catholic medical mis- 
sionaries in the Far East. This will lead to the proper medical 
education of foreign mission seminarians and to the support of 
existing missions. Finally, interested physicians will become 
united, and assistance will be forthcoming to enable us to send 
out men who wish to devote themselves to this work. 

Paruet J. Fiacc, M.D. 
New York, April 15. 





and so pressed by poverty that they can scarcely afford to buy 
the drugs and the dressings for their immediate dependents, not 
to speak of giving medical attention to sick pagans, who could 
thus be converted. 

At the Catholic mission of Nsambya, under the control of | 
Bishop Biermans, where there are two infirmaries, accommodat- | 
ing in all forty-five patients: about “150 ambulatory cases are | 
treated daily by the Sisters, for there is no doctor. “Of course, 
the worst cases, operations, etc., we cannot touch at all,” writes 
the Bishop, “but these are just the cases which need medical help 
most.” The Protestant Mission Society has in that vicinity a 
well-equipped hospital with four doctors. We must agree with 
the Bishop that it is a very great pity that he cannot secure at 
least one or two physicians. Moreover, the large amount of 
medicine consumed by this station is bought entirely by alms 
oming from without, for there is no government grant and the 
natives are too poor to help. 

“Here in India, in the Punjab,” writes a second correspondent, 
‘Catholic medical work is a real necessity. It does not exist as 
yet. All we have are a few home dispensaries.” “There is a 
great demand in the foreign field for medical missioners. | 
think that you can do nothing better than to start a medical 
mission propaganda,” writes Archbishop Aelen of Madras. 








Albania after the War 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Without entering into discussion on the facts or accusa- 
tions brought on high testimony against the Servian troops 
in the article on Albania (America of March 28), I beg pub- 
licity for the following remarks: 

Nobody decries the past aid extended by Austria to Al- 
banian Catholics. The acts of individual commanders, pushed 
in tight places, do not incriminate, supposing they were 
proven, the Servian army as a whole. Soldiers would be 
naturally incensed that their fellow-Christians held aloof in 
the struggle against a common foe, the Turk. It is asking 
too much of human nature that it should not resent ingratitude 
from the liberated to the deliverers. No wonder there were 
isolated attempts to coax or coerce the Catholic tribes into 
repudiation of their faith, since that faith, we are told, meant 
“Austrianism” and consequent solidarity with the cause of 
Turkey against the Christian States. But the Catholics were 
at the outset friendly, and only changed their attitude when 
Austria’s veto went forth. After fraternizing with the Ser- 
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vians they learned that a new Moslem State was about to be 
created in order to bar Servia from the Adriatic, and they had 
to act accordingly. It is inexact that any trouble arose be- 
tween Catholics and Servians during the march to Scutari. I 
have letters in my possession from Servian officers praising 
the kindness of priests and their flocks, and on the other 
hand, I have seen acknowledgments of the generosity with 
which every little service was requited. Why, indeed, should 
any army incite hostility in an unknown land where it was 
dependent for food and guides on the population? The Ser- 
vians strewed gold and soft words, for their object was a 
companionship-in-arms of all Christians against Mahom- 
edan, Turks and Albanians alike. They paused, sometimes, 
in their march, in order to help Catholic tribes to reckon 
with Moslem tribes that had oppressed them for generations. 
But this harmony between Christians was disturbed by ex- 
traneous influence. The future of autonomous Albania alone 
can reveal if the disturbance was justified. 

Meanwhile, whether or no the Servians sinned in the bitter- 
ness of their resentment, their wounds, “poor dumb mouths,” 
are eloquent. Men whose gangrened limbs were amputated 
after the hardships of the Albanian campaign, and men who 
mourn their brothers buried far away by the sea, will con- 
tinue to call the Albanian Catholics “non-Christians” and 
“Austrian pawns.” Who can blame them? They have yet 
to learn that the Universal Church is not identical with Im- 
perialism, and that Catholicity will endure long after Austria 
and Servia and Europe have passed away. 

I would here plead for abandonment of the word “Schis- 
matic” in alluding to our separated brethren who have the 
Sacraments, veneration of the Virgin God-Bearer (Bogoro- 
ditsa) and daily celebration of Mass as we have. Their re- 
ligion does not consist in hatred of the Pope. We know that 
they are schismatic, but we do not realize how much they 
object to being called so. We do not call Protestants “here- 
at every turn, but Baptists, Anglicans, Evangelists or 
Episcopalians as they prefer. Fidelity to tradition is charac- 
teristic of the Christians who call themselves “Orthodox.” 
The name describes them better than does “Evangelists” those 
We can afford to give it them, for it is the 
letter that kills while the spirit vivifies. They call us “Cath- 
olic” while affecting to consider us “schismatic.” The term 
is offensive and not calculated to pave the way to that re- 
union with the vast mass of Eastern Christians which would 
be such a glorious triumph for the Church. E. C. 


tics” 


who assume it. 


The Unsociable Catholic 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with interest and hearty approval Mr. Kane's article, 
“The Unsociable Catholic,” in America of March 28. Every 
word in that article is true, and that very individual “the unso- 
ciable Catholic” is a stumbling block in the path of the Church 
in this country. We are indeed sadly deficient in wholesome, 
generous, human sociability. The Protestant denominations, of 
course, have exaggerated this feature of practical Christianity in 
the absence of the fundamental spiritual verities which they 
have lost, if they ever possessed them. We Catholics, on the 
other hand, have frozen the natural instincts of social converse 
in our hearts, and behold we are like many units which do not 
make a composite whole, beads on a golden wire. 

Of course, you will get nothing but criticism for telling the 
truth in this important matter. I have published articles along 
the lines of Catholic sociability, and waited for the inevitable 
avalanche of letters from indignant theologians, who doubted 
my faith; from sodalists who never attended the regular 
sodality meetings or paid their dues; from the busy pastor who 
asked bitterly whether I wished to change the Church into a Y. 





M. C. A. or substitute “brotherhoods” for the Mass; from the 
Catholic editor who deplored the tendency of certain Catholic 
writers toward Socialism; from the Catholic scribe who scribbled 
in doggerel uncertain rhapsodies about the serenity of the soul 
apart, and from the nondescript who wrote bad grammar to 
show me that in social intercourse there was contamination. | 
say, then, if you escape the cynic, the tines have changed for the 
better during the past several years, for which miracle accomp- 
lished in the soul of the avérage Catholic, I say, praise God, 
from Whom such blessings flow. 

I have propagated the “Get-Together Idea” near and far. | 
originated “The Trenton Idea,” of which you may have read in 
the magazines. I instituted here a commercial and agricultural 
community organization, whose active membership includes 250 
farmers, all non-Catholics, and as many town people—all non- 
I have only eighteen families of Catholics in a town 
My territory covers three large counties 
I say 


Catholic. 
of 7,000 population. 
in the best settled and most prosperous part of Missouri. 
Mass in ten places, in all of which the total Catholic population 
is 120 souls. But this does not interest you, and bears on Cath- 
olic sociability only in so-far as it points out the possibility of 
cooperation and friendliness. 1 the motto, “Get 
Acquainted with Your Neighbor, You Might Like 
Of course this letter goes into 
H. B. Trerney. 


originated 
Him,” as ex- 
pressing the idea of sociability. 
the waste-basket. They always do 
Trenton, Mo., April 16. 


Catholic Schools of Journalism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
My good friend, Father J. E. Copus, S.J., contributes to your 
most interesting article on ‘Catholic 
Journalism.” But with his usual modesty he does scant justice 
to the excellent work he is doing at Marquette University. 
Speaking as Secretary and Treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, I want to commend the technical 
instruction he is giving. His students accompany the regular 
reporters on Milwaukee papers as the latter make their news 
rounds of the city. Though his School is comparatively young, 
his graduates have made good in the newspaper game. So 
thorough has been his work in technical instruction that editors 
from such cities as Minneapolis and St. Paul have offered posi- 
tions to young men from his school. One has to turn only to 
the current issue of the Marquette University Journal to learn 
the details of his work. 

Passing from the technical to the ethical side of his instruc- 
tion, one finds much to praise. All of us who attended the Con- 
ference of the Association of Teachers of Journalism held 
recently at the University of Wisconsin were much impressed 
by his remark, “If our schools of journalism fail to impress 
upon the minds of their students the dishonesty of ‘faking’ and 
coloring news, they will fail in their mission.” There is one 
happy phrase in his article in your columns which I should like 
to repeat, for sake of emphasis, “Good stuff” shall also be clean 
“stuff.” I believe it was Sir Thomas Browne who once said, 
“There are matters which deserve to be recorded only in the 
chronicles of Hell.” I think that Father Copus will admit that 
all of us hope to send out our young men filled with high ideals 
as they shall labor in their chosen field of service to their fellow 
men. 

It seems to me, however, that the parochial schools could 
render a distinct service to American journalism if they would 
devote some time to the study of the daily newspaper. Bring 
up a child to want a clean newspaper and when he gets older 
he will want no other. The public schools, especially here in 
the East, are slow about taking up this matter. What are the 
parochial schools doing? Jas. MELviIn LEE, 

Director, Department of Journalism, New York University. 

New York, April 20. 
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The War 


War time is not a time for mirth: it is a period of 
sorrow, a time for serious reflection. Honor and life 
are at stake; both are precious, the former more precious 
than the latter. 

We are at war with a neighboring nation; our ships 
have shelled a foreign city; our army has invaded a 
foreign country; our guns have slain citizens of another 
nation. That is war; and it ill behooves us to treat this 
matter lightly or pass it over with indifference or make 
it the occasion of vulgar display or a wild frolic. Such 
actions may suit diners in fashionable hotels or college 
boys out for a lark; but sober-minded men should pause 
and take thought over our act and its consequences. 
Unless the unforeseen happens the war will be long and 
bloody. We are not fighting cowards, but spirited men 
who, to paraphrase the words of President Wilson in 
his “History of the American People,” are as brave as 
ourselves, a subtle, spirited race tenacious to the last. The 
task before us is huge. Ere it is finished many good 
men will have been done to death; many widows will 
weep bitter tears; many children will be fatherless; a 
pall of sorrow will rest upon our fair land. Surely our 
responsibility is great; and the occasion calls not alone 
for reflection, but also for prayer to the God of power 
and love, that He in His mercy and goodness may still 
our passions, calm our souls, compose our differences, so 
that we may lay aside the destroying sword with honor 
and thus save our beloved nation from the horrors which 
will otherwise afflict it. 


A Lamentable Apostasy 


It is our melancholy duty to acquaint the readers of 
AMERICA with the recent apostasy of an eminent Cath- 
olic Bishop. The ruler of an ancient diocese, his writ- 





ings have guided and comforted thousands whom his 
eloquent voice could not reach, his converts were num- 
erous and distinguished and he shepherded his flock with 
zeal and discretion. Indeed, he seemed to be a model 
Bishop. For loyalty to the Apostolic See, for hatred of 
heresy, for courage in defending the liberties of the 
Church, and particularly for his enthusiastic encomiums 
of clerical celibacy, he was very conspicuous. 

Those who knew him intimately will recall, for in- 
stance, how fond he was of saying: ‘Where Peter is, 
there is the Church,” and “They have not Peter’s in- 
heritance, who have not Peter’s chair”; how proud, too, 
he was of his brother because the latter would not re- 
ceive the Holy Eucharist till assured that the Bishop who 
brought it was in communion with the See of Rome; 
how careful he was to say Mass daily for his people, and 
to pray while at the altar for his brother’s soul. The 
apostate’s sometime admirers may find a melancholy 
pleasure in remembering what fierce battles he fought 
and won in defence of our Lord’s divinity, with what 
apostolic freedom he rebuked high-placed rulers, with 
what heart-stirring language he would describe the 
beauty and excellence of the virgin life. 

But, never more, alas! will his voice be heard ex- 
pounding the Catholic creed, no longer will his life be a 
mirror of the evangelical counsels. For the other day 
he apostatized from the Church and joined a sect which 
denies the primacy of Peter, and refuses to obey the 
Pope, which makes belief in Christ’s divinity merely a 
matter of opinion, and which rejects the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, prayers for the dead, the invocation of saints and 
the celibacy of the clergy. 

But who can this infamous apostate be? Why, no less 
a person than St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan and Doctor 
of the Church! For a sumptuous chapel was dedicated 
to him last week in the Episcopal Cathedral of New 
York. A portion of the chapel is thus described: 

In a niche at either side of the reredos, stand St. Ambrose 
and St. Francis, the former on the right, the latter on the 
left, while the centre space is filled with a triptych. In the 
niche at either side above St. Ambrose and St. Francis there 
is a kneeling angel. In the space between the niches are six 
smaller niches in which are placed the figures of St. Benedict, 
St. Agnes, Dante, Fra Angelico, Galileo, and Savonarola. 

Moreover, the new home that has been provided for 
St. Ambrose and his Catholic companions who hold neigh- 
boring niches is to be used for Protestant services con- 
ducted in Italian, just to make it easy for as many as 
possible of the Saint’s countrymen to become apostates, 
too. This seems to be the first instance on record of a 
Catholic Bishop’s falling away from the Church fifteen 
hundred years after his death. Poor St. Ambrose! 


The Patriotism of the I. W. W. 


Patriotism can be considered under several aspects. 
Under one it appears allied to the virtue of religion: 





under another, it stands out as a primal instinct put 
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into man by the Creator for the noblest of purposes. A 
person, therefore, without patriotism is entirely ab- 
normal. He is in revolt against God, doing violence to 
his own nature and dishonoring his country. He is in 
very truth a godless fellow, “a man without a country,” 
the lowest and most pitiable of creatures. 

The members of the I. W. W., the petted boys of cer- 
tain idle damsels and sensational ministers, have just 
proved themselves such. They have taken advantage of 
our present crisis to denounce the flag, to agitate against 
law and order. They have attempted worse: their chief 
agent has done his best to paralyze the industries of our 
country in order, if possible, to place us at the mercy of 
a foreign power. That his attempt failed is not his 
fault, but is due rather to the sterling sense of the great 
mass of our people, who would have none of this treason. 
His actions would call for no comment, did they not 
afford an opportunity to point a lesson. Patriotism, we 
repeat, pertains to the virtue of religion. Religion fos- 
ters it, promotes it, intensifies it. Where religion reigns 
supreme, there patriotism runs high. Where religion is 
decadent, there patriotism is at a low ebb. If, then, we 
would promote the latter, we must cherish and propagate 
the former. There.is no other way to preserve our tra- 
ditions. They depend on patriotism. Patriotism depends 
ultimately on God: He is its source. If we would be 
intensely patriotic, we must be godly. But we can be 
godly only through religion. Thus alone will the prob- 
lem of the I. W. W. be solved. 


Laymen’s Retreats 


The communications in AMerica about Laymen’s Re- 
treats are instructive, and will, no doubt, give further 
stimulus to this most excellent movement. They show 
that such retreats were more frequent than was generally 
supposed, but in fact they have by no means exhausted 
the subject. Father Stack has traced them back to 1903, 
in San Francisco; but two years before a laymen’s re- 
treat organization was established in New Orleans by 
Rev. T. J. Slevin, S.J., and retreats were given at Man- 
resa, near Covington, La., until the Jesuit Fathers dis- 
continued that establishment. The Jesuit house at 
Keyser Island, Conn., was founded twenty-five years 
ago, under the name of Manresa, for the purpose of lay 
retreats, and for the same period, or longer, bodies of 
laymen have been making retreats under the Passionist 
Fathers at West Hoboken, N. J., and in many other re- 
ligious houses we could name. , 

But American lay retreats go much further back. In 
his introduction to Bishop David’s “A Spiritual Retreat,”’ 
published in Louisville, 1864, Archbishop Spalding, 
speaking of Father David’s missionary labors in Mary- 
land from 1792 to 1804, says: 

Feeling that mere transient preaching is generally of but 


little permanent utility, he resolved to commence regular 
courses of instruction in the form of retreats; and so great 





was his zeal and industry that he gave four retreats every 
year to each of his congregations. The first was for the 
benefit of the married men; the second, for that of the 
married women; the third and fourth for that of the boys and 
girls. To each of these classes he gave separate sets of in- 
structions adapted to their respective capacities and wants. 


Archbishop Spalding adds in a note, with commend- 
able modesty : 


As far as our information extends, he seems to have been 
the first clergyman in the United States who adopted a 
practice which has since proved so beneficial to religion. 


The benefit was soon strikingly realized. The Sisters 
of Nazareth, and the seminary, which Bishop David 
founded in Kentucky and made fruitful nurseries of 
apostolic priests and Sisters, were both largely recruited 
from his former retreatants. 

Many unheralded retreats have been given to the 
American laity in the intervening years, and some in an 
organized way; but the substance of Mr. Woodlock’s 
claim still holds true, that the New York Laymen’s 
League, directed by Father Shealy, S.J., and now estab- 
lished at Mount Manresa, S. I., is the first American 
organization that set up a house for laymen’s retreats ex- 
clusively and actually held retreats week after week 
continuously. Besides, the active School of Social 
Studies, the corps of trained lecturers, the Live Issue, 
and other publications it initiated, entitle it to honorable 
eminence both for the good it has done, and the still 
greater good it has stimulated elsewhere. 


The Death of a Guardian of Liberty 


For some time past a band of men, many of whom are 
aliens by birth and instinct, have been busy spreading 
discord amongst our people, by casting aspersions upon 
Catholics, in an endeavor to discredit their loyalty to our 
flag and our traditions. 

War has broken out. Our brave, unselfish sol- 
diers have gone to the front at the word of command. 
They have faced the enemy like heroes. Home, family, 
friends—everything that is naturally dear to the human 
heart has been left without complaint. The flag was pre- 
ferred to all. The soldiers were told that it was in dis- 
honor, and their hearts throbbed with desire to vindicate 
it. For this they fought. For this, alas! some of them 
died. Their blood is red upon the streets of a foreign 
city: their bodies, wrapped, we could hope, in the flag, 
lie rotting in far-off trenches. And in their homes sit 
weeping mothers and fathers. The soldier boy is dead. 

The death list has been published and at the very 
top stands the name of Daniel Aloysius Haggerty, 
a Catholic, one of those against whom the Guardians 
of Liberty prepared secret documents in secret chambers 
to be sent secretly, like things of darkness, throughout 
the country to besmirch the name of Daniel Aloysius 
Haggerty and others of his faith, whose blood is bap- 
tizing our flag to new honors. The Catholic soldier is 
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dying in battle. He is the real guardian of liberty. Where 
are the guardians of the other kind, those who have been 
working in the dark to undermine the fraternal peace 
and charity which characterize our people? 

Daniel Aloysius Haggerty is dead, but in the dying he 
has taught us where the real guardians of liberty are to 


be found 


Too Proud to be Vain 


\anity loves to bask in the reflected glory of a mirror ; 
It has for some 
and undiminish- 


pride has no need of such foolishness. 
time been aware of its own undimmed 
able charms. Vanity is sixteen years of age; pride about 
thirty-five, old enough to have seen the silliness of vanity, 
not old enough to have experienced the silliness of self. 
lhese are ages of character, not of flesh and bone, and 
must be calculated by the records of common sense, not 
by the entries in the family Bible. If you cannot find 
the latter book, ask the grown-up daughters what has 
become of the birth-register. Vanity will know, because 
age is one of the points to which vanity 1s sensitive. 

But let us proceed with the toilet. Vanity puts on 
bright ribbons, but pride considers all that superfluous. 
Pride is engaged in disrobing others of their excellences, 
while vanity rushes into the latest Parisian horror. Not 
so, pride. Pride puts on a very severe gown, wears a 
very severe expression, adopts a very severe tone and 
preaches to a very severe gathering the total abolition of 
the male trust. The peacock vanity is preening its 
feathers, and radiating its rainbow splendors, while the 
owl pride, living in the obscurity of its own enlighten- 
ment, is blinking at the bright world about. 

When they go out on the street, butterfly vanity wan- 
ders, and pride, the hawk, takes a straight course with 
Vanity sees everything and expects 
to be seen by everybody. Pride has eyes for one person 
alone, and wholly immersed in that self-satisfying con- 
templation, is oblivious to all else except occasionally 
when it condescends to brush aside impertinent tres- 
passers upon its sacred studies. Vanity trips along, light, 
superficial creature, a brook of shallow, dancing water, 
Pride is gloomy 


high-raised head. 


always about to dash over its banks. 
and heavy, a dark pool of unknown depths, harboring 
creatures of the night. 

When these distant relatives get into church, vanity 
starts for the front pew, and is glad to be late. It is 
delighted to be the drum-major in every procession, even 
if it mpist be drum-major at the end. Pride takes a rear 
seat where it can review the parade of “the rest of men.” 
There pride severely condemns the giddiness of vanity, 
which is gazing about in all directions, only occasionally 
allowing its eyes to rest on the altar, Pride’s eyes rarely 
stray aside, but pride’s thoughts cannot afford any leisure 


* . . . . 
for prayer. By the time pride has succeeded in measur- 


ing out the proper amount of mental condemnation due 
to the congregation, the sermon is beginning, and then the 





principal work for pride begins. Vanity does not hear the 
sermon; pride condemns it. If vanity would only stop 
long enough from comparing hat-fashions, or altar- 
fashions, or surplice-fashions, it would admit that it was 
a sinner. Pride is unlike the rest of mortals; it cannot 
sin. It has its own Mount Sinai and deals out at its own 
discretion laws and exemptions to itself. Making a rough 
guess on a subject, upon which guessing is alone possible, 
we may say that vanity will perhaps get to Purgatory ; 
pride will certainly—not arrive at Heaven. 

Vanity therefore is a weakness; pride is a disease. 
Great men and good men have been vain of their abilities 
and their achievements. Great and good women have 
been vain too. Vanity was ridiculous in the man, but 
was easily forgiven in the woman. With pride the case 
is different. A proud man is feared; a proud woman is 
distinctly unpleasant. 


Our Catholic Increase 


According to the “Official Catholic Directory” for 1914 
the Catholic population of the United States is now 
16,067,985, an increase of nearly a million over last year’s 
numbers. ‘This is largely due, however, to the fact that 
our Ruthenian Catholics are all included for the first time 
in the census. Yet that total sum is considered “a very 
low and a very conservative figure,” for at least ten per 
cent. should be added to represent the ‘floating’ Catholic 
population of the country. As the ranks of the clergy 
have been augmented by 623 during the past year, there 
are now 18,568 priests in the United States, 4,868 of 
them belonging to religious orders or congregations. It 
is estimated that 1,429,859 children are being educated 
in our 5,403 parish schools, that there are 14,651 Catholic 
churches in the country, an increase of 623 over last year’s 
list, and that the grand total of Catholics who are living 
under the protection of the Stars and Stripes, including. 
of course, those in the Canal Zone, the Philippines, etc., 
is 24,224,609. 

To the average reader the foregoing array of figures 
will doubtless seem as imposing as it is encouraging. The 
sum total of our Catholic population, however, should 
of course be much greater than sixteen million. Suppose 
every Catholic who came to this country from Europe 
during the past three hundred years had kept the faith; 
suppose all their marriages had been between Catholics ; 
suppose all their children had been brought up Catholics ; 
suppose this vast multitude had always mirrored forth 
in their lives the beauty of Catholic morality; suppose 
each and every one had burned with zeal for the spread 
of Catholic truth. If all these conditions had been ful- 
filled, would not the Catholic population of this country 
be nearer 30,000,000 now than 16,000,000 ? 

In the annual “Catholic Directory,” of course, there 
is never any record of the losses which the Church from 
the beginning has sustained in the United States. But 
the leakage has unquestionably been enormous. Still, 
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16,067,985 is an impressive figure. That number of 
staunch, zealous and consistent Catholics would exert in 
America a moral force that nothing could withstand. 
With mere numbers we must not be satisfied. We must 
strive to heighten the quality of our Catholicism. But 
that depends on the cooperation of each individual soul 
with divine grace. 


LITERATURE 


Shakespeare’s Spontaneity 


Not the greatest of Shakespeare’s gifts, rather the very least, 
yet one that sheaves or crowns them all, let us commemorate if 
so we may offer one last sprig to the laurels of his jubilee. 
Let us leave for bolder pens all his loftier attributes,—his 
opulence of imagery, his breadth of sympathy, his vision into the 
heart of man, his subdual to the power of words of the rapture 
and agony of life—his idealism, his lucidity, his sanity. But what 
we may pause for a moment to wonder at is that these superlative 
powers he handles with a spontaneity that not many have shown 
in the exercise of the humbler flights of song. 

I refer to spontaneity of expression. There is another spon- 
taneity—that of the emotions—which is inherent in all poetry 
and indispensable to all poets. Emotion supplied to order is as 
intolerable in a poet as it is in a friend. But many a singer 
with feelings and fancy free as the air must needs torment his 
mother’s tongue, or at least harl and hew at it with hammer 
and chisel, that so he may create an adequate formulary for 
what seethes within him. With Shakespeare the contrary is 
eminently true. The word, the phrase gushes forth unbidden 
and unawaited. Every utterance is an improvisation. Words 
are born on his lips simultaneously with the thought conceived 
in the brain. Like Sir Thomas Browne’s angels, he had “an 
extemporary knowledge and upon the first motion of his reason 
did what we cannot without study and deliberation.” 

Let us open our Shakespeare at random. Let us read the 
rapturous encomium of his “sceptred isle, set in a silver sea,” 
or the call to arms on St. Crispin’s day; let us turn from the 
airy cynicism of Jacques to the maunderings of Don Adrian; 
and let us revel in the festival of words. With the same swift 
readiness he speaks as a pontiff or as a pirate, from the tripod 
and from the bema; and it is as easy for him to thunder his 
voice down the stretches of chaos as to warble to his sweetheart 
of moonlight and roses. 

The most unpremeditated song in the world is not Shelley's 
“Skylark,” but Shakespeare's : 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise. 
Here is a ditty from the heart straight to the lips. Wherein, we 
must note that with the pagan mythology at his heels the poet 
flies off into song more lightly and easily than the pagans them- 
selves. We had thought that the dead gods of Greece and Rome 
were an encumbrance to our poetry, and so they were for a good 
half century in our literature. But this man gives wings to 
everything and turns them into airy nothings at his will. 

Spontaneity is not of itself a distinction of genius. Milton 
who literally “built the lofty rhyme” has missed it altogether. 
In Scott, who possessed it, it sometimes becomes mere loquacity. 
In little poets it is no more surprising than the spontaneity of 











the robin caroling to the setting sun from yonder tree-top; and 
in garrulous Chatcer it is to be expected from the levities of his 
themes. But the wonder is to find spontaneity walking hand in 
hand with profound heart-searching and this majestic marching 
upon the higher levels of thought. Francis Thompson—whom 
[ name with veneration—writes : . 

Not without fortitude I wait 

Che dark magistical ensuit 

Of destiny, nor peevish rate 

Calm-knowledged Fate. 


rhis is inspired of thought and lofty of phrase, but it is slow 
of utterance and hints of throes in its parturition. Claudio in 
“Measure for Measure” touches a kindred thought with deeper 
penetration and with more ready expression. His sister with 
womanish tears has exhorted him to be brave in the face of 
death ; whereupon he replies: 
Why give you me this shame? 

Think you I can a resolution fetch 

From flowery tenderness? If I must die, 

I will encounter darkness as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms. 


Such a comparison as this, it seems to me, runs hard against 
a dogma of the latter-day theory of belles-lettres. Among other 
things that are still more shocking to one’s instincts, we are 
asked to believe that the writer’s expression is so far identical 
with his thought that he cannot be said to think or feel or see 
more clearly or more deeply than he writes. Such a principle 
contradicts the experience of most men who have ever written 
with a pen. The faculty of expression is a superadded and dis- 
tinct gift. And it was precisely because Shakespeare possessed 
it so masterfully. that he says with ease what others say labori 
ously. 

Sut it is in dialogue that Shakespeare attains his most amazing 
speed. One knows not which to admire most: the swift ap- 
propriateness of repartee, or the lightning agility with which, 
like some magician, he transmutes himself from one person into 
another, and wheels from one attitude towards his subject into 
the opposite Polonius asks, “What do you read, my lord?” 
“Words, words, words,” flashes back with instant adroitness 
Hamlet's answer of multiplied meanings. Or admire Macbeth’s 
prompt and convincing reply when Lady Macbeth taunts him 
with not daring to murder Duncan: 

Prithée peace! 
I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more, is none. 
There is a finality about this rebuke that would have contented 
most composers; but forthwith, upon its heel, comes this nimble 
and passionate flare-back from his dauntless spouse: 
What beast was'’t, then, 


That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man. 


And so you and I might linger over many another quip and 
turn, many a spark of fancy or glowing phrase that we cherish 
in our memories from this best-beloved of poets. However I 
feel a misgiving that too much can be said on this subject, and 
that, whatever shortcomings were Shakespeare’s, he was betrayed 
into by this very gift of spontaneity of expression. 

F. M. ConneLL, s.J. 
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weys, M.A. With 204 Illustrations. London: G. Bell & Sons; 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 

Under cover of describing the two great Cathedrals of 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, Mr. Adams essays, in 401 
octavo pages, to portray, and not without considerable suc- 
cess, the architectural genius of the Middle Ages, particularly 
where dominated by Norman influence, in building monu- 
mental works which, whether in the form of great churches, 
or of philosophy and theology, or of Christian lyrics and 
poems, he deems the supreme achievement of hu- 

Says Mr. R. Adams Cram in his eloquent introduc- 


heroic 
manity. 
tion: 
Greater even than his grasp of the singular entirety of 
medieval civilization is Mr. Adams’ power of merging him- 
self in a long dead time, of so breathing in the dead bones 
of antiquity that again they clothe themselves with flesh 
and vesture and call back their several souls. Apart 
from the desirable transformation it effects in preconceived 
and curiously erroneous superstitions as to one of the great- 
est eras in all history, it is vastly heartening and exhilarat- 


ing. 


Not altogether. Mr. Adams has the gift of style and a 
fine imagination; he knows his architecture and the literature 
of the period, and, what is more extraordinary for a Prot- 
estant layman, or indeed for any, he has a firm grasp of the 
works of St. Thomas Aquinas; and he recognizes the achieve- 
ments of the builders of the Middle Ages, whether in logic, 
stone or verse, as insurpassable. But he will not accept their 
conclusion, that, in whichsoever building, God is the basis, 
cornerstone and apex; and therefore his every burst of praise 
is prefaced, followed, or colored by a sneer. The general 
subject covered by him and M. Male will be treated in an- 
other issue. 

M. Male’s exposition of thirteenth century art is far more 
comprehensive, and though not so ambitious of literary effect, 
is much more informing and satisfactory. Both treat of the 
medieval churches of France, Mr. Adams primarily of the 
buildings, M. Male of the pictured windows, bas-reliefs, statues 
and ornaments; but whereas the former conjectures and often 
forces a fanciful meaning of his own, the latter tells the true 
Christian meaning of the designers, realizing that in medieval 
art every form clothes a thought, and every thought was an 
outgrowth of Faith: 

To the Middle Ages art was didactic. All that it was 
necessary that men should know—the history of the world 
from the creation, the dogmas of religion, the examples of 
the saints, the hierarchy of the virtues, the range of the 
sciences, arts and crafts—all these were taught them by the 
windows of the church or by the statues in the porch. The 
pathetic name of Biblia pauperum given by the printers of 
the fifteenth century to one of their earliest books, might 
well have been given to the church. _ Its great figures, 
spiritual in conception, seemed to bear living witness to the 
truth of the Church's teaching. The countless statues, dis- 
posed in scholarly design, were a symbol of the marvellous 
order that through the genius of St. Thomas Aquinas 
reigned in the world of thought. Through the medium of 
art the highest conceptions of theologian and scholar pene- 
trated to some extent the minds of even the humblest of the 
people. 


This quarto volume of 414 richly illustrated pages ex- 
pounds lucidly, with an erudition gathered from extraordinary 
research, the scriptural, legendary, dogmatic, and moral sig- 
nificance of thirteenth century art in France, and thereby 
explains to the layman, with exquisite simplicity, the glorious 
beauty of its achievements. The work was deservedly crowned 
by the French Academy, and the translation is worthy of 
the original. 

A work of equal mastery in research, technical accuracy 
and comprehensive accomplishment, and still more richly and 
adequately illustrated, is “Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture.” 








In 300 large octavo pages of history and description and 205 
of numerous and finely produced illustrations, Mr. Champneys 
traces irish architecture from the far-away pagan days of 
Cromlechs and “megalithic” forts and tombs through the 
whole Christian period as far as the “Reformation,” which 
put a stop to the further growth of native Irish art and made 
ruins of nearly all that came down to it. The author’s views 
may be occasionally disputed, but his knowledge and sym- 
pathy and descriptive power are unquestionable, while his 
some 600 apposite and perfect photogravures are themselves 
a pleasing narration of the long and interesting story. A 
double index, of places and of subjects and persons, and a 
complete bibliography, make his book, like M. Male’s, far 
more valuable to the student than Mr. Adams’ undocumented 
volume. M. K. 


By GENERAL RAFAEL REYES, ex-Presi- 
Translated from the 
With Thirty- 
Frederick 


The Two Americas. 
dent of the Republic of Colombia. 
Spanish with Added Notes by Leopotp GRAHAME. 
one Illustrations from Photographs. New York: 
A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

Now that the United States has realized that the act by 
which, in the words of Colonel Roosevelt, “we took the 
Canal Zone and let Congress debate the question afterwards,” 
was downright robbery; now that we are making Colombia 
an apology, however much we may dislike the word, $25,000,- 
000 in value, this excellent volume by General Reyes is par- 
ticularly timely. For he was in command of a Colombian 
army which would have easily put down the rebellion in 
Panama had not American battleships prevented his landing 
troops in the revolted state. In this book General Reyes 
tells just what happened. The entire “revolution,” as all the 
world is now aware, was engineered and financed from the 
United States. It is a very disgraceful episode in our history. 
If the indemnity we are paying Colombia restores our 
national honor the bargain is a good one. A Chinese proverb 
runs: “When you must bow, bow low.” Not we. We give 
the $25,000,000, but refuse to express our “sincere regret for 
anything that may have interrupted or altered the relations 
of cordial friendship,” etc. 

There are other chapters in the volume quite as interesting 
and informing as that about Panama. General Reyes sailed 
from Europe to the United States, and from here to Brazil, 
telling us what he observed on the way. He then takes 
his readers through the countries and chief cities of South 
America, and will open our eyes, if they are still shut, to the 
enterprise, wealth and progressiveness of the Latin re- 
publics. General Reyes is a staunch Catholic, as his book 
frequently proves, and being a native Colombian writes with 
sympathy and understanding of his countrymen and their 
neighbors. He adroitly corrects, as he proceeds, much of 
the misinformation that is current regarding South America, 
and tells besides so much about the history, condition and 
prospects of the republics that “The Two Americas” is a 
very valuable book. W. D. 





The Lives-of the Popes in the Middle Ages. Vol. X. By’ 
the Rev. Horace K. Mann, D.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.00. 

Reviewing the preceding volume of this work, we said that 
the author, could not be held responsible for its lack of in- 
terest, since he had to take things as they occurred, and we 
promised that the next volume would make up for this de- 
ficiency. The next volume is before us and it more than 
justifies our forecast. More than half of it is taken up by 
the great pontificate of Alexander III. In it we read of his 
conflict with Frederick Barbarossa; how the great emperor 
set up his creatures in vain as antipopes; how, from all 
human points of view, the Pope’s opposition to the might 
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of the Empire seemed madness; how Heaven intervened so 
that Frederick, after entering Rome in triumph, had to flee 
in shame, having seen his army overthrown by disease. We 
read of the famous Lombard League and of the building of 
the fortress of Alessandria, called by the Pope’s name, and 
famous in many a later campaign. We read of the glorious 
victory of Legnano, in which Frederick’s power was broken 
utterly, and of his submission to the Vicar of Christ in 
Venice. We read, too, of Henry II of England, his vices, his 
duplicity, his persecution of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
how he, too, fell before the spiritual power. We read of the 
justice of the great pontiff, how, in his direst need, he turned 
a deaf ear to the Eastern emperor, who would have come to 
his aid, but demanded, as the price, the termination of the 
empire of Charlemagne and the transference of its titles and 
privileges to himself. Alexander was succeeded by Lucius 
III, who undertook the extirpation of the shameful Walden- 
sian heresy. Then followed the brief reign of Urban III, the 
defender of the Canterbury Chapter against the designs of 
Archbishop Baldwin; of Gregory VIII, Clement III and 
Celestine III, who in their short pontificates showed them- 
selves not unworthy successors of Alexander, whom they 
connected with the glorious Innocent III. 

The author is sometimes lacking in clearness of style. On 
page 54 we read the following concerning Barbarossa: “With 
a view to prevent Alexander’s finding an asylum in France, 
he wrote to its chancellor to tell him that he was coming 
there to get money to pay off his debts, which amounted to 
more than twenty thousand pounds”; and this is not the only 
example of such confusion of pronouns we have met with in 


H. W. 


this present volume and its predecessors. 





Die Apostelgeschichte dem christlichen Volke zur Be- 
trachtung vorgelegt. Von Dr. Frroinanp Rtecc, Bischof von 
St. Gallen. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.00. 

It is gratifying to note the attempts made by the Catholics 
of Germany to popularize Holy Scripture and in particular 
the New Testament. New translations into the vernacular 
are frequently issued, and simple, meditative, popular ex- 
planations, intended for the use of the laity, are written. 
Such is the present work. The Bishop of St. Gallen has 
availed himself of the excellent translation of Father Arndt, 
S.J. Each chapter of the Acts of the Apostles is subdivided 
into smaller chapters with appropriate headings. The text 
is then taken part by part and discussed in a homiletic way. 
The author has been guided throughout by the rule for Scrip- 
ture study laid down in the “Imitation of Christ’’: 

Truth is to be sought for in Holy Scripture, not eloquence. 

All Holy Scripture ought to be read with that spirit with 

which it was made. We must rather seek for profit in the 

Scriptures than for subtlety of speech. . . . If thou 

wilt receive profit, read with humility, simplicity and faith; 

seek not at any time the fame of being learned. 

It is highly regrettable that our own English Catholic liter- 
ature is deficient in books of this kind, written for the busy 
men of the world, and that a love for this most fruitful kind 
of reading has not been sufficiently developed among us. 

3. £h. 

The Vision of Piers the Plowman. An English Poem of 
the Fourteenth Century. Translated into Modern Prose, with 
an Introduction, by Kate M. Warren, Lecturer in English 
Language and Literature at Westfield College, University of 
London. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This book is a series of disappointments, albeit right agreeable 
ones. The first is in the editor. The reader of histories of 
English Literature, the Catholic reader at least, is so accustomed 
to see every opportunity seized upon whereby the impression 








can be produced of a growing hostility between laity and clergy 
that to find a writer on the subject take a different position is 
somewhat disconcerting. The present editor, in a very interesting 
and thoroughly informing introduction, tells us frankly that 
Langland’s 
attitude towards the Church was one of love and loyalty 
(while condemning abuses within her, a position which 
some people find it hard to understand) and was, to him, the 
only possible attitude if effective reform was to be carried 
out. Social amelioration without religion would have been 
unthinkable to him. He sided with no special movement or 
party; Wyclif’s revolt against certain dogmas of the Church 
and John Bull's (sic) socialistic revolt were equally alien to 
this reformer, though, by an irony, his writings were after- 
wards used in support of these things. Whatever of the 
democratic may be found in his poems comes from his re- 
ligion, which view all souls as in essence equal before God. 


There is an aggressive conservatism about these lines which 
is refreshing, not to say exhilarating. Besides, they are true 
and borne out by the author’s text. 

“Piers Plowman” fulfils more than its promise. After the 
first few pages we begin to wonder how the book ever got its 
reputation. We wait for some display of poetic imagination or 
homely description or keen satire. But if we push on bravely, 
we shall be rewarded at last. Though the description of the 
Lady Mede is not high art, it is good and full of life. The 
characters in the Field Full of Folk are certainly quite as real 
and lively as those in Chancer’s prologue, though our glimpse of 
these is more fleeting. The confessions of the Seven Deadly 
Sins can put nineteenth century realism to the blush. The sharp, 
sound, practical lessons in economics and sociology are shot out 
with clearness and directness. The stimulating effect of Hunger 
is as vital and vivid an allegory as that of the Coach in Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward.” 

The poet is as fortunate as we are in his translator and com- 
mentator. Translation it truly is, for Langland’s English is by 
no means our language to the extent that Chancer’s is. Besides 
there is the transition from verse to prose. Both mutations have 
been admirably made. The English of the version is that of 
the King James Bible; intelligible, yet sufficiently removed from 
common speech to bear the aroma of poetry. The prose preserves, 
where possible, the alliterations of the original. 

To the student of sociology and of the history of economics 
the present edition of “Piers Plowman” affords an easy and re- 
liable source-book of illustrations and examples. Comparative 
literature finds in it a meeting point of such diverse currents 
as Dante and Bunyan, Milton and Wordsworth. This last 
author, indeed, and his successors in poetic philosophizing down 
to our contemporary, Masefield, might have learned from Lang- 
land a hint that would have saved them much adverse criticism 
from men who have an ear for verse. M. J. McN. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A useful little volume now in its third edition, is “The 
Roman Index of Forbidden Books” briefly explained for 
Catholic booklovers and_ students, by Father Francis S. 
Betten, S.J. (Herder, $0.35.). The nature and purpose of the 
Index are set forth, popular misconceptions corrected, and 
objections to the institution answered. Then follows a good 
summary of the Index’s scope with the titles of a number 
of books about which modern English-speaking Catholics 
should be warned. As faith and morality are being ruined 
nowadays, chiefly by indiscriminate reading, Father Betten’s 
valuable book should have a wide circulation. 





Macmillan has out new, low-priced editions of two books 
by Catholic authors. Alessandro Manzoni’s “The Betrothed,” 
which «Walter Scott considered the greatest romance of 
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modern times, may be had for seventy cents, and Adelaide 
Anne Proctor’s “Legends and Lyrics, First and Second 
This volume does not include 
the more religious poems found in her “Chaplet of Verses,” 


Series,” for only forty cents. 
first published in 1862, but contains, of course, such well- 
known pieces as “A Lost Chord,” and “A Legend of Pro- 
vence.”’ 


Mrs. M. E. 


Silence” (Benziger, $1.35), begins like a good detective story, 


Henry Ruffin’s recent novel, “The Shield of 


but it soon becomes plain who Mr. Howard’s murderer is 
and the motive for the crime is as simple as it is unpleasant 


and common-place. No one could possibly mistake Detective 


Luckett for Sherlock Holmes. Father Marion is a stalwart 
ure and there is an interesting description of Barcelona's 
d week” in the bool 


On the evening of April 22, the day before he sailed for 
Kngland, Mgr. Benson delivered a lecture in the school hall 
of Our Lady of Lourdes parish, New York, on “The Modern 
Novel.” Mer. 


greatest English novelist, Dickens in his opinion being only 


English Benson considers Thackeray the 
a masterly caricaturist The lecturer confessed that he 
could not enjoy Scott. while the Brontes produced on him 
the impression of his “being in a nightmare with too many 
clothes on the bed.” All these novelists, however, carefully 
preserved the balance between the outer and the inner life 
of their personages, whereas old-fashioned romancers like 
Malory, centered interest in the outward events. Mer. Ben- 
son was loud in his praises of R. H. Stevenson and of Henry 
Kingsley, the brother of the better-known Charles. The 
speaker considered Meredith, Hardy and Henry James the 
novelists who best express to-day the essentially modern 
spirit. He praised Mrs. Craigie and Lucas Malet, two Catho- 
lic novelists, but Mrs. Humphry Ward he found hopelessly 
“Victorian.” He thought H. G. Wells has a_ remarkable 
power of delineating both the internal and the external 
worlds, and is a great novelist. Women cannot be really emi- 
nent novelists. in Mgr. Benson's opinion, because they cannot 
describe faithfully the masculine psychology. George Eliot 
he did not even mention, The lecturer believes that the novel 
is now to be a greater force than ever, as strong as the 
pulpit and a mighty instrument for good. In making it so, 
Mer. Benson has unquestionably done his share. He lectured 
too on “The Good Samaritan” in the afternoon of April 22, before 
the Ladies of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul New York. Mer. 
Benson has promised to visit the United States again in 1916. 


\ number of valuable contributions, valuable especially be- 
cause of their brevity and conciseness, have been added to our 
social literature from various sources. The Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Dublin, Ireland, publishes as a penny pamphlet “A Plea 
for Social Work,” by J. F. M. It has already received high 
encomiums from the Irish press. The author begins by proving 
from the testimony of papal documents that social reform ac- 
cords with the spirit of the Church and by accumulated evidence 
shows that it is incumbent upon Catholics. An outline of such 
reform is then sketched by him. Another brochure which will 
be appreciated by the social student is the penny pamphlet, “So- 
cialism and the Workingman,” by Rev. Joseph McDonnell, S.J. in 
“Social Action Series.” It offers even 
3esides exposing and com- 
bating the evil of Socialism it practically gives a running com- 
mentary upon the labor encyclical of Pope Leo XIII———Two 
other penny pamphlets of interest to social workers are issued 


the Jrish Messenger, 


more than its title seems to promise. 


| to-day. The author shows how in the teaching of the Church 
the State possesses the surest support for all its lawful claims, 
and the citizen the strongest motives for yielding obedience. 
The pamphlet is a refutation of the calumny so widely spread 
to-day that Catholicism is at variance with patriotism —How 
the evils of our time may be most efficaciously overcome by the 
purely spiritual weapons of the Church is convincingly brought 
home in the second of these pamphlets, “The Third Order of 











by the Catholic Truth Society, of London. “The Things that 
by Rev. Joseph Keating, traces the source and | 
limits of civil authority. The subject is of particular importance | 


are Cvzsar’s,” 


St. Francis and Modern Needs,” from the pen of Father Stanis- 
laus, O.S.F.C. No one can doubt that there is at least as much 
need of this great popular Order in our day as in any preceding 
age. “We exhort all Christians,’ was the appeal of Pope Leo 
XIII, “not to hesitate to enlist in this sacred army of Christ.” 

—Particularly suggestive for those to whom the training of 
the young is committed is the Jrish Messenger’s penny pamphlet, 
entitled, “Our Schools and Social Work,” by Rev. E. Boyd Bar- 
rett, S.J. The writer plainly states the objections that will be 
urged against his contention: “Firstly, the boys are ‘only boys’ 
and out of touch with social questions. Secondly, the masters 
are overworked, and for the most part ignorant of such ques- 
tions. Thirdly, the educational system is so exacting and so op- 
pressive that there is little leisure time in the class-room to 
devote to sociology.” His answers to these difficulties and his 
practical explanations deserve careful consideration on the part 
of our teachers and those in charge of the young The economic 
and educational conditions described are, of course, those which 
have come under the author’s observation in Ireland. 
Readers of AMERICA have at various times been made acquainted 
with Father Kolping and his work. They may be interested to 
know that the German brochure upon this subject has now been 
published in a French translation by the Volksvereins-Verlag of 
M. Gladbach, under the title “Adolphe Kolping, le Pére des 
Compagnons Ouvriers.” 1.10 M.— The same house has added 
a new number to its cinematograph series, “Kino und Schule,” 
by Professor Dr. Adolf Sellmann. 1 M. The author is an ad- 
vocate of the use of picture films for schools, but likewise alludes 
to the arguments which are advanced against the practice. 





The information given in our issue of February 21 about 





the correct pronunciation of “Ayscough” does not seem to 
have fully relieved the perplexity of our readers. Though 
on Mer. Bickerstaffe-Drew’s authority we called the name 
“sneezy,” the term, while highly descriptive, was not found 
luminously clear. For the sound of sternutation, it was 
pointed out, is remarkably varied in pitch and intensity by 
circumstances of time, place, climate, age, condition, tem- 
perament, person and race. The rare sneeze of the Eskimo, 
for instance, differs marvelously from the still rarer sneeze 
of the Filipino. No one could possibly mistake little Polly’s 
gentle sternutation for the snuff-born blast of her grandpa. 
The reverberating sneeze heard at a sermon and the muffled 
sneeze heard at a play are wholly distinct species of sternu- 
tation. The question therefore arose: What sort of sneeze 
is “Ayscough” like? Letters poured in asking for more light. 
So, to give peace to troubled consciences, Mgr. Bickerstaffe- 
Drew was implored to settle once for all the proper pro- 
nunciation of his nom-de-guerre. He graciously complied, 
and last week the following letter came: 
3, 4, 14. The Manor House, 
Winterbourne Gunner 
Salisbury Plain. 
DeEAR FATHER: 

Ayscough is pronounced thus: Ass (short, to rhyme with 
the first syllable of Massachusetts) Q, Ass-Q. Of course 
with the accent on the first syllable. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. B. O. BickerRsTAFFE-DRreEw. 
So the readers of AMERICA may now boldly but patiently 
correct those benighted folk who persist in calling the author 
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of “Monksbridge” IJcecoff, Asko, Acecow, Askoo or Icecuff, 
for, of course, it-is perfectly plain that his name is Askew. 
What else, after all, could it possibly be? 


The New York Times for April 19 printed an interesting 
series of letters from some forty prominent men and women 
who were asked for their favorite quotation from Shake- 
speare. Agnes Repplier chose the cry of Henry /V for sleep: 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes and rock his brain 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
and considers that last line “the best in English literature.” 
\largaret Anglin thinks Viola’s “Make me a _ willow cabin 
at your gate,” etc., “the most lovely,” for “there is such a 
wealth of pure feeling behind the emotion which prompts 
the whole speech that it almost blinds the reader to the 
exquisite lyricism.” Ada Rehan has no favorite, but offers: 

Ignorance is the curse of God; 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 
Secretary Bryan likes, “To thine own self be true,” etc.; 
George W. Cable, “The quality of mercy,” and George Haven 
Putnam, “Our revels are now ended.” Judge Roger A. Pryor, 
of New York, selected the appropriate passage: 

No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 
Not the King’s crown, nor the deputed sword. 
The Marshal's truncheon, nor the Judge’s robe, 
Become them with one-half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 
and Rossiter Johnson thinks of “pitifully frequent application 
in current history” the passage: 
Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
\s make the angels weep; 
while James Lane Allen chooses: 


This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
ak o ok K ok * 


His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world “This was a man!” 
Matthew Arnold, it will be recalled, considered Hamlet's 
“Absent thee from felicity awhile,” a sort of touchstone 
with which to judge what is best in poetry. Indeed, Shake- 
speare, the “dear son of memory, great heir of fame,” is so 
rich in “beauties,” that we marvel how the Times’ cor- 
respondents succeeded in limiting themselves to one “favor- 


ite quotation.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn and Bacon, New York: 

Elements of German. By Paul Valentine Bacon. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

Saint Augustin. By Louis Bertrand. $3.00. 
Senziger Brothers, New York: 


The Nun, Her Character and Work. By Mgr. Etienne Lelong: The 
Shield of Silence. By M. E. Henry-Ruffin. $1.35. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Post-Impressions. By Simeon Strunsky. $1.00. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
The Roman Index of Forbidden Books. By Francis S. Betten, S.J. 


$0.35. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
The Heart’s Country. By Mary Heaton Vorse. 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia 
Zionism. By Richard J. H. Gotthiel. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 


$1.35. 


Socialism. By Morris Hillquit and John A. Ryan, D.D. $1.25: Mexico. 

By W. E. Carson. $2.50; The Flight, and Other Poems. By George 

Edward Woodberry. $1.25. : 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York : 

Joseph Pulitzer. By Alleyne Ireland. $1.25. 








Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me.: 


Sprays of Shamrock. By Clinton Scollard. 


Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago: 


Philosophy as a Science. By Dr. Paul Carus. $0.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
A Lady and Her Husband, By Amber Reeves. $1.35. 
University Press, Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Priestly Practice. By Arthur Barry O'Neill, C.S.C. $1.00. 
University Society, New York: 
The Young Folks’ Treasury. In 12 Volumes. Vol. 1, Childhood's 
Favorites and Fairy Tales Vol. 2, Myths and Legendary Heroes. 
Vol. 38, Classic Tales and Old Fashioned Stories. Vol. 4, Modern 
Tales and Animal Stories. Vol. 5, The Animal World. Vol. 6, 
Famous Travels and Adventures. Vol. 7, Heroes and Patriots. Vol. 
8, Wonders of Science and Invention. Vol. 9, Men and Women of 
Achievement. Vol, 10, Ideal Home Life. Vol. 11, Golden Hours with 
the Poets. Vol 12, Music and Fine Arts; The Mother’s Book. Edited 
by Caroline Benedict Burrell; Chart of Suggestions in Child Training 
Prepared by Mrs. Annie Winsor Allen. 
EDUCATION 


Training of Girls Long Ago. 


‘A Garden of Girls, Famous, Schoolgirls of Former 


is the latest of the excellent volumes issued by the 


or 
Days,” 
Educational Company of Ireland from the Talbot Press of 
Dublin. It is a treatise by examples on the educational 
methods of many ages, and the author, Mrs, Thomas Con- 
cannon, has been happy both in selecting and presenting 
them. The introduction to this wholly delightful little book 
offers it to all who are interested in the education of the 
Irish girls of to-day, “the women of a great and splendid 
We in America need its wholesome lesson if 
Not that we do less for the schooling of 
our girls, but so much less to educate them. We indeed need 
to with the author, “Is all well with that 
and we cannot do better than to test it by the same exemplar 
that she would set for Ireland—the Valiant Woman. 

Into 248 pages of large print she has packed a wealth of 
information on the subject of ideals and methods of educa- 
tion in Ireland, England, Germany, France, Italy, from the 
fifth to the nineteenth century, and has woven it into nine 
delightful tales about the real school life of as many real 
little girls. We are given most natural and attractive pictures 
of “a little schoolgirl of St. Brigid,” of St. Elizabeth and Marie 
Jeanne d’Aumale, of a little Polish maid and her American 
sister both diarists! of Pamela (Lady Edward Fitzgerald) 
and “Pet Marjorie.” And there are vivid likenesses of some 
of their teachers, as well: Sir Thomas More, Mme. de Main 
tenon and the nuns of Saint Cyr, and Mme. de Genlis. 

With all the to-do that is made about education to-day, 
one is tempted to forget, if he ever knew, that young people 
were educated before the introduction of the many fads that 
bid fair soon to supplant real education. There is no room 
for both. There were no fads in the Middle Ages, but there 
was sound and lasting training for body and mind and will. 
“Steadfastness and moderation, humility and fidelity” were 
deemed womanly as well as knightly virtues, and the girls 
shared in “that lofty culture of the mind which is a fruit of 
education.” Recreation, physical exercise, plenty of out- 
doors and simple food and sound sleep were the laws of 
child health then as they are now, with this difference, that 
they were not merely set forth in text-books on child study. 
Children really lived them. 

The wisdom of these early lovers and teachers of children 
has never been surpassed. The definitions and methods of 
education which are being daily multiplied are merely echoes 
of principles which were old three hundred years ago. That 
“children are to be brought up: (1), for God; (2), for father 
and mother; (3), for themselves; (4), for their country; (5), 
for the trials of life,” upon which basis Vittorino da Feltre 
educated the children of the Gonzagas, sounds like one of 
Dewey’s formule. The devices that young teachers learn 
to use as aids to spelling in the twentieth century, were em- 


to-morrow.” 
any nation does. 


ask education?” 
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ployed to teach the children of the Italian Renaissance to 
read Latin. Vittorino’s course: of mental gymnastics “to 
teach them to think and not to split hairs,” was designed to 
counteract any tendency on the part of his young pupils to 
adopt the thoughts of other people without thinking for 
themselves. And would you know how Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald, at the age of eight, in company with Louis Philippe, 
the future King of France, learned her history of ancient 
sy means of lantern 
For the 


Greece and Rome, China and Japan? 
slides, staid forerunner of the ubiquitous “movies.” 
consolation of those who deplore this “mind culture” to the 
exclusion of things practical, there is a refreshing account 
of the daily regime in Tudor England, where Margaret More 
and her sisters “take turns at the churn until the cream 
breaks” before they turn to Livy and Sallust and St. Au- 
gustine, botany, astronomy and music; at Saint Cyr, where 
the children who were the leaven that was to regenerate 
France were taught to remember their noble birth, but also, 
to learn how to preside in the kitchen as well as in the salon, 
and to turn their hands to every kind of housewifely ac- 
complishments. 

We were Alarmed not long since by what we considered a 
new evidence of disregard for authority in the recent strikes 
among school children. But in point of strategy, determina- 
tion and “political” organization, the modern rebels might 
learn a lesson from eighteenth century girls, and our teachers 
a still better one in the ways of countering them effectively. 
It makes a most amusing story, as we gather it from a school- 
girl diarist, of the mass-meeting, plan of campaign, seizure 
of store-rooms, retention of hostages (who would serve 
also to cook their supper) and a declaration of rights succinct- 
ly tabulated under: (1), general amnesty; (2), withdrawal of 
objectionable teacher; (3), eight days’ recreation. But the 
rebellion was suppressed with even greater skill than it was 
planned, and so conclusively that it never yearned to repeat 
itself, an essential element in the cure of insubordination. 

The wonderful story of Marjorie Fleming, whose years 
numbered only nine, but whose name has lived in the litera- 
ture left us by a host of great writers who loved her, is not a 
normal educational model, though it affords many examples 
without sapping vitality, 
and how severity may be wisely administered without for- 
feiting affection. Marjorie read everything from nursery 


of how precocity can be pruned 


rhymes to Shakespeare, “of which I have a _ knoledge of,” 
and she records her opinions of them in three diaries and 
many poems. Whatever form her “composition” takes, it is 
From her pleasure in “nature's de- 
lightful breath,” to her encounters with the “deevil,’” who 
goes about “like a roaring lyon in search of his pray,” there 
is nothing in which she does not freely employ her quill. 
She determines to turn over a new leaf because “my religion 
is greatly falling off. 

among the Braehead people.” 
in all this. 


a thing of pure delight. 


and my character is lost away 
But there is nothing morbid 
A healthier, happier child it would be hard to 
“Here at Braehead I enjoy rurel felisity to per- 
fection, content, retirement, rurel friendship, books, all these 
dwell here.” 


imagine, 


Her capacity for loving is boundless and she 
pours out a passion of affection upon Isabella Keith, her 
cousin and teacher, who “teaches me to or three hours every 
day in reading, writing and arethmatick and religion into the 
bargain,” to say nothing of “simecolings, nots of interrigation, 
pearids and commas,” though one would never’ suspect it 
to judge by her marvelous sentences. Her prose is equaled 
only by her poetry in range of subjects as well as in execu- 
tion. When she was six she honored the King’s Birthday 
by a vers de société: 


Poor man his health is very bad 


Her interests are wide, embracing turkeys, fleas and queens. 
Her estimate of historical characters leaves nothing more 
to be said: 

Elizabeth was a cross old maid 

Now when her youth began to fade 

Her temper was worce than before 

And people did not her adore. 


Though a “Pisplikan,” herself, “just now and a Prisbeteren 
at my native town,” she is all sympathy for Queen Mary: 

Poor Mary Queen of Scots was born 

With all the graces which adorn 

Her birthday is so very late ’ 

That I do now forget the date 

Her education was in france 

There she did learn to sing and dance 

There she was married to the dauphin 

But soon he was laid in the coffin. 


So was Marjorie: but before that too premature event, she 
showed us how small children can be taught many things 
besides “to sing and dance,” and to learn the substance of 
them well, even though her spelling of them is excessively 
simplified. 

The secret of Mrs. Concannon’s great charm of style, which 
is itself educational, seems to be the utter simplicity that a 
well-trained pen attains when directed by a nice combination 
of goodness and intelligence. The first chapter of “A Garden 
of Girls” (The Orphaning of Darlugdacha) is strongly remi- 
niscent of the quaint tale, “The Sorrow of Lycadoon,’ where 
the beauty and mysticism of that land of mystics is so charm- 
ingly blended with the realism of facts and the accurate 
delineation of character. “A Garden of Girls” is a work to 
delight children by its fascinating stories and to instruct 
“grown-ups” by its learning. It is redolent with the fragrance 
of sweet and wholesome childhood and youth, and throughout 
beautiful and inspiring by reason of the unfaltering ideal to 
which each flower in the garden unconsciously tends—the 
Valiant Woman. A. E. M. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Anti-Tuberculosis Movement* 


Some years have passed since the attempt to extirpate 
tuberculosis was begun. Hopes were raised by enthusiasts 
that could not be fulfilled. Nevertheless, one may say safely 
that a good deal has been done towards reducing the attacks 
of the disease upon the healthy, and of eliminating it from 
those it has already seized upon. Dr. Edward O. Otis, in 
his book, “Tuberculosis, its Cause, Cure and Prevention,” a 
revised edition of his former work, “The Great White 
Plague,” gives much useful and interesting information upon 
the movement. We are more’ than glad to see that he sets 
himself against the cruelty that has been practised against 
consumptives. People at large are so afraid of death, and 
have been stirred up by alarmists to so inordinate a fear of 
infection as to forget that even consumptives are human 
beings, and, therefore, have rights not to be violated wan- 
tonly. Such will be relieved on learning from Dr. Otis that 
the danger of infection has been grossly exaggerated, and 
that there is no need to cast out of the family a poor victim 
whom a few easy precautions will make innocuous. The 
sputum of a consumptive becomes dangerous only when dry, 
and so reducible to fine particles which may float in the air. 
Hence, if it be burned while in the moist condition, the danger 
for the healthy of contracting the disease is very small. He 
might have added that the danger of dry sputum is diminished 
considerably by the fact that, exposed to light and air, the 
bacilli soon lose their vitality. 





And he is often very mad. 





“Tuberculosis, Its Cause, Cure and Treatment, by Edward O. Otis, M.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
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It seems that light and air, therefore, are the chief remedies 
to be used in cases of consumption, and that the sooner 
they are employed the better. Life in the open air day and 
night, sun-baths, exercise suitable to the patient's general 
condition, and plain, nourishing food make up the pharma- 
copeeia, if one may so use the term, of the consumption 
cure. Not only in the establishments set up for the purpose, 
but in the home also, may these healing agents do their 
work. Nevertheless, Dr. Otis recommends that they should ; 
be employed under the direction of a physician, since, especi- 
ally in the matter of exercise, there may be danger in them 
for patients under certain conditions. Indeed, Dr. Otis would 
have all use the open-air treatment as much as possible and 
improve their powers of resistance by cold baths and such 
like. He tells us that by such means one may become 
superior to draughts, the cause of so many colds in winter, 
arguing that if one whose constitution is weakened by dis- 
ease, can stand heroic treatment, one who is well can do the 
same. With all respect to the Doctor's superior knowledge, 
we venture to doubt whether the reasoning is absolutely 
conclusive. Just as one suffering from some acute disease 
may be immune for the moment from others of a similar 
nature, so the consumptive may be immune to some degree 
from the ordinary coughs and colds of the more robust, under 
circumstances in which these would contract them. We have 
certainly known such cases, and we would not recommend 
anyone to take up the heroic practices except under com- 
petent advice, especially if one be getting on towards middle 
age. 

A point on which we agree heartily with Dr. Otis is his 
opposition to the old practice of change of climate for the 
consumptive. This may be useful in earlier stages, though 
we are inclined to doubt it. But when the disease is ad- 
vanced we have never seen it do good, and often have seen 
the worst results follow. We knew a physician, skilful in 
tuberculosis, who thirty years ago and more used the open- 
air treatment to a certain degree. He would never allow 
his patients, acclimatized in San Francisco, to exchange its 
heavy sea-fogs for Arizona or Colorado; and we have seen 
these survive, while others who tried the change of climate 
perished in a short time. We knew, in Vancouver Island 
forty years ago, a strong man whose normal weight was 
180 pounds, reduced by consumption to 120. He went north 
as an Indian trader to the mists and rains and wet snows 
of the coast in the neighborhood of the Portland Canal, 
where he was exposed continually in his schooner to the 
weather. When he returned after a couple of years he 
weighed 200 pounds. After this he became one of the first 
inhabitants of Hazelton, the head of navigation on the 
Skeena, endured all its hardships and privations, and died 
not so long ago at a good old age. We can not, however, 
accept Dr. Otis’s estimate of the economic loss caused by 
tuberculosis, amounting to over a billion dollars yearly for 
the United States, nor are we affected in any way by the 
fact that he can quote other doctors to support him. Such 
statistics, if of any value, must be the solution of a very 
complex problem. The omission of an essential element makes 
them worthless. To say, for instance, that tuberculosis carries’ 
off so many a year, at such an average age, who therefore 
should have had the prospect of so many years of life and 
of earning so many dollars a year, and then to do a little 
multiplication sum, is only to play with figures. An experi- 
enced statistician would be inclined to shrink from a problem 
involving so many elements; and, as we said once before, 
doctors are not statisticians. There is nothing in their edu- 
cation to make them such. Let them leave statistics alone. 
In meddling with them they put a dangerous instrument 
into the hands of people. H. W. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Press despatches say that there will be a consistory on May 25 
at which several new cardinals will be created. Amongst those 
mentioned for the honor are Louis Nazaire Begin, Archbishop 
of Quebec; Mgr. Guiasola y Mendez, Archbishop of Toledo, 
Spain; Mgr. Serafini, Assessor of the Congregation of the Holy 
Office; Mgr. J. della Chiesa, Archbishop of Bologna; Mgr. 
Csernoch, Archbishop of Strigonia; Mgr. Sevin, Archbishop of 
Lyons; Mgr. Von Bettinger, Archbishop of Munich; Mgr. Von 
Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne; Mgr. Piffl, Archbishop of 
Vienna; Mgr. Giustini, Secretary of the Congregation of the 
Sacraments; Mgr. Lega, Senior Judge of the Rota Tribunal; 
Mgr. Tecchi, Assessor of the Consistorial Congregation, and 
Abbot Gasquet, President of the English Benedictines. Though 
the report lacks confirmation, yet it is very plausible. 





The Holy Father has just given a new and very remar- 
kable sign of his zeal for souls, by ordering the foundation in 
Rome, of a college whose only purpose will be the training 
of priests destined for the care of emigrants. This institu- 
tion will prove of invaluable service in solving a problem 
which is becoming more acute, every day. The tide of 
emigration from Italy has not been diverted to Africa, as 
was hoped, but continues to flow this way. Efforts are now 
being made to keep the Italians at home. Dr. Vincenzo 
d’Onofrio is at present collecting money in the United States 
for the erection of factories in Italy. He hopes to provide 
work for his fellow countrymen, thus obviating the necessity 
of emigration. 





The New Orleans papers record remarkable cures in the 
Louisiana leper colony, which, if substantiated, mark one of 
the greatest medical triumphs of the century. This colony 
or home, situated at Carville, La., ‘is in charge of six Sisters 
of Charity, who have at present seventy lepers in their care. 
Dr. Ralph Hopkins has been inoculating the patients with a 
vaccine formed from the bacteria of erysipelas, and also 
administering internally a certain oil which has had marked 
benefit on those who can assimilate it. He now reports that 
nine lepers have been discharged as perfectly cured, that 
the condition of many others has been greatly improved. 
There is also reasonable hope that the cure of those who 
respond to the treatment will be ultimately complete. The 
present treatment is the result of a series of experiments 
conducted for years by physicians of New Orleans. 





The tide of converts to the Catholic Church in England 
shows no sign of slackening. In many cases submission to 
the Church entails considerable sacrifice. This is especially 
shown in the case of the Rev. Malcolm Winter, curate of 
Northfield, Birmingham, who was received into the Church 
by the Oratorian Fathers at Birmingham. Mr. Winter, by 
the way, is a married man with three children, and in aban- 
doning his curacy to enter the Catholic Church he lost the 
whole of his income. He has now obtained temporary em- 
ployment in some local works at a very small wage. Other 
converts are Mr. Stanley Browne, formerly private secretary 
to the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Miss Jessie Southwell, who 
for the past two years acted at Zanzibar as secretary to the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa. Miss Southwell ac- 
companied the Bishop of Zanzibar upon his journey from 
Africa, but whilst the bishop went on to England, Miss South- 
well made straight for Rome, where she was received into 
the Church by Father Hinde, himself a convert from the 
Anglican ministry. 





Just at present the burning question in St. Louis is the pageant 
and masque to be held during the last days of May. In this 
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outdoor presentation of the city’s history, to commemorate the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of St. 
Louis, no less than 50,000 citizens will take part. The history 
of St. Louis, especially the pioneer days, abounds in Catholic 
associations, for De Soto, Marquette, La Salle, and the zealous 
old pioneer-priest of the diocesan clergy, Father Gibault, one and 
all, played a prominent part in the founding and upbuilding of 
the Mound City. The Marquette section of the pageant has 
been entrusted to the students of St. Louis University, quite 
appropriately indeed, for this well-known institution is conducted 
by the fellow Jesuits of the explorer-priest. Mr. Francis A. 
Thornton, Department of Commerce and 
Finance, has been appointed to supervise all arrangements. It 
is no small tribute to St. Louis University that no less than six 
hundred parts in this and other sections are to be filled by her 


secretary of the 


students. 

Dean West, of Princeton, has just made known the results 
of an investigation which extended over a period of five 
interest both friends and foes of 
taking Greek are vastly 
In the sciences 


His report will 
Greek He finds that 
superior to all others in humanistic studies. 
they are fairly even with others and often excel them in 
Even in the advanced 


years. 
students 


mathematics, physics and geology. 
course of chemistry students trained in Greek excel those 
not so trained. Moreover, eleven per cent. of the former 
won distinction in philosophy as against four per cent. of 
the latter. In history, politics, archeology, 
modern languages and English, students of Greek are again 


economics, art, 


The Dean gives some more convincing state- 
1911 only 


in the lead. 
ments and ends his assertions by declaring that in 
four per cent. of the students of Greek were dismissed for 
deficiency in studies while nine per cent. of the others were 
dismissed. The 
Dean's report, coupled with a speech on the same subject by 
furnish educators with 


Greek appears to be of some value after all. 
President Lowell, of Harvard, will 
matter for reflection 


The increase of Catholic activity among the colored popu- 
lation is strikingly illustrated by three items in the New 
Orleans Merning Star of April 17. On the same day Archbishop 
Blenk blessed an industrial boarding school for colored girls 
at Lafayette, La., and a colored college for boys in Opelousas. 
The Holy Rosary Industrial School of Lafayette, which 
will accommodate 150 pupils, was erected through the zeal 
and energy of Father Philip Keller, previously 
established a church, academy and industrial and primary 
schools for the colored Catholics in Galveston. Having 
labored there sixteen years and left his institutions flourish- 
ing under the care of the colored Sisters of the Holy Family, 
he established another centre of apostolic work in the midst 
of the Catholics of Louisiana. The college of 
Opelousas was opened by Father Engerbrinck, the pastor, to 
save the many colored boys who were being robbed of their 
faith in secular institutions. Such enterprises deserve, and 
usually need, the support of Catholics The 
third item records that Father Dorsey, the eloquent colored 
priest, preached a three weeks’ mission in the parish church 
of Carrolltown, and that the church was crowded on each 
occasion by the people of his race. 


who had 


colored 


everywhere. 


It is a fact hopeful in 
promise. 


If press reports are to be believed the Troy Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has made large concessions to 
feminism. At a recent ordination of ministers the officiating 
Bishop called the wives of the candidates to the rail and re- 
quested them to kneel beside their husbands, who were then 








authorized to preach. The Bishop said in explanation that 
in the work of clergymen, husband and wife should be recog- 
equally important. This, no doubt, pleased the 
ladies immensely. Heretofore they might write their hus- 
band’s sermons and assist him in his social work, but they 
should be allowed to do more now. 

If the Bishop's words be taken at their face value there 
is no reason why the ladies may not baptize and preach and 
perform all the functions of a minister. Perhaps our sym- 
“pathy should be extended to those clergymen who are 
bachelors; but then, did not St. Paul say: “Let women keep 
silence in the churches; for it is not permitted them to 
speak it is a shame for a woman to speak in the 
church”? Maybe the wives of the ministers will prefer St. 
Paul to the In that case they will hold their peace, 
refusing to believe that a woman should set herself up as a 
preacher. 


nized as 


3ishop. 


Here is a specimen of the information certain Protestant 
lecturers give their hearers. The speaker is bewailing to a 
Canadian audience the sad spiritual condition of Australia: 


The old-fashioned Sunday exists only for a small minority 
of persons. During the summer months tens of thousands 
of people spend the week-end amongst the hills or by the 
seaside, and the vast majority of these never trouble the 
churches. Yet, if they were challenged, they would disclaim 
hostility to the church—they might even contribute to its 
funds; nevertheless, Sunday is for them a day of pleasure. 
The Catholics have encouraged this feeling to some extent. 
In Sydney, particularly, every concession has been made to 
the people, with a view to retaining them for ‘the church,’ 
while allowing them the widest liberty. So long as early 
Mass is attended, the day is free for pleasure. The late 
Cardinal Moran openly boasted that the Catholic church 
alone catered for the Australian temperament, as it alone 
caters for the Neapolitans, and he predicted that within forty 
years Australia would be wholly Catholic. 


Obtaining money under false pretences is a felony in 
Canada; and a minister, in giving people who have paid their 
hear something profitable, such profitless talk, is 
guilty of it. Notwithstanding the danger of a universal nega- 
tive, we will risk it in denying that Cardinal Moran ever 
made the boast attributed to him. Though an Irishman, a 
Catholic, a priest, an archbishop, a cardinal, he was not a 
fool. Here, according to the minister, was the foundation 
of his hope of converting Australia. All Australian Protest- 
ants, ministers and people, lie late in bed on Sunday morning. 
When they get up at last the people in general go off to the 
country, or the seaside; the ministers, to their thinly attended 
eleven o'clock church. The Catholic clergy “cater” to the 
Australian temperament by providing their people with the 
opportunity of hearing Mass at any time from six o'clock. 
These, having discharged their duty, go to enjoy themselves 
with their Protestant neighbors, who feel so keenly the lying 
in bed to eight or nine, deprived of the Catholics’ privilege 
of getting up for Mass at six, that they are all soon to be- 
come Catholics though they are going to take their time 
about it. We have had a good deal of experience with con- 
verts; but we never met one who wanted to join the Church 
in order to get up for early Mass. Anyhow, if the lack of 
early service is likely to prove the ruin of Australian Protest- 
antism, why do the ministers lie in bed? Australia is’ the 
home of the boomerang, which, if used unskilfully, misses 
the mark and comes back to hit the thrower. To oblige 
people who want to spend Sunday in pleasure, to get up for 
early Mass ought not to be in Protestant eyes the making of 
“every concession,” or allowing of “the widest liberty.” 
Nevertheless, the assertion that, so long as early Mass is 
attended, the day is free for pleasure, is, notwithstanding the 
self-conquest implied, an absolute falsehood. 
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